LOST ON THE ALPS. 





BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





It was a wintry afternoon, late in the year, ‘ either him or her: for they were absorbed in the 
when two carriages drew up at the Hospice of antics of her young sister, who, always irrepress- 
Saint Bernard, on the top of the Alps. In the. ible, was more irrepressible to-night than ever. 
foremost—a huge lumbering vehicle—sat Mrs./ Little May was one of those imaginative chil- 
Hargrave, enveloped in furs, yet still complain- ‘ dren who are always fancying themselves some- 
ing irritably of the cold. Opposite her was her ( body else, and trying to realize it in action. She 
daughter Alice, just nineteen, and pretty and’ was a born mimic and actress. ‘To-night she was 
graceful enough for a wood-nymph. Beside her ‘in a perfect gale. With the aid of a shawl, she 
nestled her sister May, a bright mischievous had made for herself a court-train ; then she had 
golden-haired fairy of seven. In the rumble: put the Colonel's hat on; and afterwards, taking 
behind were the Italian courier and the Burgun- ; Sir Arthur's cane, had paraded up and down the 
dian nurse. The caleche that followed close after ; room, stopping to bow to everyone in turn, and 
was occupied by a stout soldierly man of sixty, | making constantly the cunningest little speeches. 
and by Sir Arthur Lenox, a tall, stiff, self- | This she called ‘playing circus.’”” Then she 
important baronet of five-and-thirty. The ealéche . ’ caricatured her nurse, and next took off the 
belonged to the Englishman, and his companion ; courier: all so racily that the Colonel was con- 
was Colonel Gregory Howard, the uncle of Alice : vulsed with laughter; and even the pompous Sir 
and May. ’ Arthur unbent into a grim smile, especially when 

The travelers, on alighting, were led through : he saw that Alice was particularly amused. 
arched galleries, with great stone piers, and «There, that’s enough,” said the Colonel, at 
narrow casements sunk in the thick walls, and; last.‘ You'll kill me, May, if you go on. What 
shown into cell-like chambers, where the braziers ‘do you say, Sir Arthur, to a smoke?’ And 
of hot embers, hastily set therein, only seemed to : rising, he left the room, followed by the baronet, 
intensify the cold by their dull glow. Having | in search of some more remote apartment where 
removed their wraps, the ladies hurried down to ‘ these solemn rites could be performed apart from 
the room where supper was spread. ‘For I > the ladies. : 
shall die,”’ said Mrs. Hargrave, fretfully, “if I Alice drew a long breath of relief. Sir Arthur 
do not soon get something warm to eat and!—though popular with both her mother and 
drink.’ In this apartment, huge logs burned in } uncle, on account of his rank, his long pedigree, 
® great fireplace; and before this the table was ‘ ‘and his wealth—was her detestation. Perhaps 
drawn up; and by the side of it the Colonel and | : if he had been willing to confine himself to play- 
Sir Arthur were standing, waiting. ‘ ing the part of a friend, she might have tolerated 

‘“‘] wonder if anybody else has come to-night,”’ him; but as he essayed to act the lover, and: had 
said the Colonel, when the meal was nearly over. ' fastened himself on to their party in order to 
“] thought I heard a diligence drive up just { carry out his design, she absolutely hated him. 
now.” ‘It is time for you to go to bed, May. Go, 

‘‘'Gad!’’ replied Sir Arthur, with unusual ; Alice, and find the nurse,’ said her mother, 


feeling for him, ‘I pity anyone who is abroad : 


to-night. Hark how the wind howls! 
shakes even these massive walls.”’ 
Just at that moment the door of the room was 


Why, it 


opened by a gentleman enveloped to the ears in } the courier, in the servants’ hall. 
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languidly. ‘I declare the nurse is getting to be 
good for nothing: she is always out of the way 
when wanted.” 

Alice suspected that the nurse was flirting with 
She hurried 


his furred coat. He had evidently arrived by the | down the passage in that direction, but had gone 


diligence; and had mistaken this apartment for 
the public one; but, perceiving his mistake, he 
drew back, softly closing the door behind him: 


only half-way, when a voice called her name, and 
in another instant she was clasped close in two 
' strong arms, and sobbing with mingled surprise 


so softly, indeed, that his presence had not been ; and happiness upon the manly breast of the 


observed except by Alice, who gave a quick start, 
turned deathly pale, and unconsciously put her 
band to her heart. The others did not notice ° 


traveler who had looked in at the door. 
‘ Philip! Philip!’ was all she could articulate ; 
and he replied with whispered words of endecar- 
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ment, drawing her quickly into the shadows of; * Oh, dear, 1 had forgot. 1 wus sent to fetch 
the remoter corridor. ‘I can hardly believe it . May’s nurse. I must go, this very moment.” 





is you,”’ she said, with asob and a laugh. “When But though the nurse was unearthed, and 
] saw you in the doorway, | almost thought it} though Alice hurried her .to the parlor, no May 
was a ghost.” ; was there. Mrs. Hargraves, dozing on the sofa, 


“T should find you out, even if 1 were one,” ‘ woke up, rubbed her eyes, and looked around 
he answered, with another embrace; ‘but, thank ‘ half dazed. ‘‘May?’ she said. “Why, the 
goodness, I am siill tolerably substantial and | child was here not a minute ago; I can't have 


earthly.”’ been asleep longer than that.’’ Though, in fact, 
‘‘ But how do you come to be here? Did you . she had slept for half an hour at least. 
expect to find us? Oh, Philip, Philip!” ' Further inquiry failed to discover May any- 


‘Of course I expected to, my darling. I got ; where. She was not in her bed-rvom, nor in the 
to Geneva just after you left, and had no diffi- ; refectory, nor in the offices, nor in any of the 
culty in tracing your movements,” he said. ! corridors. At last, a servitor said that be had 
‘‘When I heard that Sir Arthur was with you, 1 noticed ‘the little mees’’ standing at a side-door, 
resolved that nothing should keep me back. I : sume time ago, looking out; but thinking it was 
shall be near you, and in spite of your uncle and yall right, had passed by, and left her there. To 
everybody, we shall be able to meet sometimes. } this postern they went, and there found, sure 
All their tyranny cannot hinder that.” enough, the prints of little feet in the snow, half 

«But Uncle Gregory is so savage,”’ sighed Alice. obliterated. A full quarter of an hour had passed, 
‘‘Oh, worse than ever, since that day when he} meantime. “She is lost—she has wandered off,” 
met us in the Louvre—”’ ‘cried the mother. “Qh, my dariing!’’ and she 

‘‘Never fear, darling,’ her lover broke in. ; went into violent hysterics. 

“lf we are only true to each other, no human } Little May had indeed gone forth into the 
power can really divide us.” < stormy night. Alice had not been absent from the 

“Oh, Philip, I have been so wretched; no‘ room more than a minute or two, when Mrs. Har- 
news from you—no possibility of getting any or { graves dropped off into a doze. All the afternoon, 
of writing. And that horrid Sir Arthur, at the; May’s imagination had been full of the story of 
last moment, deciding to travel with us; and: Little Red Riding-Hood, which Alice had told 
mamma and Uncle Gregory treating him as if he ; her, for the fiftieth time, in the carriage. She 
were the Grand Mogul. How I bate that man!” ; was fired with the ambition to be a Red Riding- 
cried Alice, with energy. ’ Hood herself: to go out as if to her grandma's, 

“Does he really persecute you?” Philip asked, } and perhaps meet the wolf: for the horrible had, ° 
with an ominous contraction of bis brows. ‘ For as yet, that fascination for her, which it has for 
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if he does—”’ so many young children. Now was her chance. 
‘He doesn’t dare, exactly, as yet,’ interrupted : Alice was gone, mamma was asleep, the nurse 
Alice, with an emphatic nod of her pretty head. : was absent. Stealthily she crept from the room, 
‘‘But mamma torments me half to death, and : flew up to the chamber, threw on a shawl and 
Uncle Greg snecrs about poor lawyers—and it’s ‘ hood, and had started to leave, when her eyes 
all so dreadful. But I shan’t mind, Philip, now ; fell on a shawl-strap enclosing a waterproof. 
that I know you are near.” “Oh, I forgot,’’ she cried; ‘‘1 must take some- 
“If there was any reason but my poverty,” } thing. Riding-Hood carried food to her grandma. 
said the lover, “I might be more charitable. }I have no food: but I will take this.” She 
They can’t take exception to my family. My snatched it up as she spoke, rushed out, and 
great grandfathers, on both sides, fought in the ; remembering a neglected postern, sought it. 
War of Independence; and the Stanhopes, ever ; Here she stood for a moment, looking up at the 
since, though never rich, have always kept their ; fast-falling snowflakes and admiring them, and 
names high on the roll of honor.”’ , then glanced back to see if any one was observing 
‘‘Of one thing be sure, dear: 1 will never, : her. Finally, after a little more hesitation, she 
never give you up,” exclaimed Alice. ‘Ah! : stepped boldly out into the night. 
What a blessed day that was when you came to; ‘I wonder if it will bea wolf I'll meet,” she 
my aid, when I was lost in Paris. Ever since, as | said, “or a fairy godmother. Sometimes I wish 
you know, I have loved you. They can’t drag Sit would he the wolf. But then the fairy would 
me to the altar. Even if we are not to marry, 1! be better,” sagely shaking her head, “for she 
will marry no one else.”’ ; will have a present for me. Goodness gracious *”’ 
They talked long, as lovers will, overlooking ‘ with a mischievous laugh, “ won't there be a row 
the time, till at last Alice cried: , when they find I’m gone ” 
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The wind howled and raved; the snow fell in ; almost as much beside himself as his sister. 
awhite sheet: yet little May pushed on, full of ; ‘‘ Dead—frozen to death!’ he moaned. ‘Oh, 
glee at her escape. Once or twice she looked; my God! Dead! My little May!’ Sir Arthur, 
back at the receding lights of the Hospice, and, who had never liked the child—he was too selfish 
noticing how every time they seemed further and ; to like any children—exhibited, however, annoy- 

further off, laughed triumphantly. At last she > ance only. ‘I can do no good: for me to go out 
reached a spot where, on the right, rose a wall of searching for her would be ridiculous,”’ he thought. 
solid rock, with a few stunted pines clinging to : So, calling his valet, he said: ‘1 believe I shall go 
its side. She turned the corner of this, and : to bed, and so escape froin all this fuss. When 
could just dimly see, on the left, a deep abyss, there is any news—if it is good—you may call 
from which instinctively she shrank. Far in the ‘ me; if not, let me sleep the night out.’ Alice 
distance, lofty peaks soared up, white and ‘ was the only one who was of any real service. 
ghostly; gorges and valleys, just visible in the } Her thoughts had turned at once to Philip; but 
gloom, spread out on every hand; the wind : he was nowhere to be found. It was only after a 
roared, the snowflakes whirled, and groaning ! considerable delay, and when the alarm-bell had 
sounds were heard, as of avalanches falling, afar } been rung aguin and again, that one of the monks 
off: and at last, looking back once more, she ; told her that her lover, on first hearing of May's 
found the Hospice lights bad disappeared, and ; disappearance, and divining before all the rest 
that she was alone on the mountain. : what had happened, had called together several 

For the first time now her brave little beart ‘ of the brethren, and half a dozen of their famous 
failed her. For the first time she began to realize, ; dogs, and had started out to find the lost child. 
in a vague, childish way. the possibility of danger. ‘‘Oh, then, if she can be saved, be will save 
She had not minded the idea of meeting the wolf. ‘ her!’ cried Alice, when she heard this, clasping 
But this awful gloon—tlis utter loneliness—the ; her hand. “Thank God! thank God?” 
cold that began to benumb her frame—were too} Philip is doing, meantime, all be can to justify 
much for her: and all at once she began to cry. ; her faith in him. He was one of those men who 

But she had a brave soul; and after a little } are born leaders of their fellows, and the com- 
while she dried her eyes, and thought to retrace { mand of the expedition had fallen to him from 
her steps. If she could only see the Hospice { the first, although the monks were familiar with 
lights again, she said, she would not be so afraid. } Alpine storms, and he was not. ‘‘ We will start 
But the blinding snow continually misled her. : from here,” he said, “‘and spread out like the 
Nowhere could she find the true path. Which- } sticks of an opened fan—only keeping sight of 

ever way she turned, she saw only horrible | each other always: in this way we shall cover the 
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precipices. She struggled on, however, a while 3 whole ground.’ But though the search had now 
longer. She had quite forgotten, now, the part { lasted for what, in his excited state, he thought 
of Red Riding-Hood—forgot the grandma—forgot : hours, no trace of May had been discovered. ‘It 
the wolf. All she thought of was mamma waiting Sis hoping against hope,”’ at last said one of the 
for her by the warm fire, and sister Alice, and } monks; ‘for she must have been overpowered 
Uncle Greg—‘‘dear Uncle Greg,” as she whis- by the cold long before this, and be covered deep 
pered to herself. She remembered, one by one, ; down by the drifts.” “If she has not,” inter- 
all the stories she had been told of travelers? posed another, “fallen down a precipice, which 
perishing in snowdrifts, and little children lost’ is more likely.’ ‘The dogs,’’ added a third, 
forever. She thought of the babes in the wood. 3; ‘are completely at fault, as you see.’’ But 
At last physical strength and courage gave way ; Philip would not give up. ‘Think of her poor 
together; and bursting again into tears, she sank ; mother,’’ he said; ‘let us beat the grounds 
into a esnowdrift, sobbing: ‘‘Mamma, mamma! ‘again. Oh! don’t despair yet.” 
ob, dear, sweet, precious mamma !”’ ‘ He had moved but a few steps forward—for 
The storm went on. The wind raged wilder; : this colloquy had been held standing still—when 
the snowflakes fell faster. Very soon a white } he suddenly stopped, and cried: 
shroud gathered around the little one, now cov-: ‘Hark! what is that?” 
ering her completely, now partially swept aside} For at this instant one of the dogs, who had 
for a moment by the gale. She had lost all con- | reached a small knoll ahead, suddenly paused, 
sciousness. The sleep that in such cases is the bringing his dark figure out against the sky, and 
prelude of death had settled down on her} giving a sharp, quick bark, dashed over the 
chilled veins. "3 ascent. 
Meantime, the confusion and horror at the 
Hospice were greater than ever. The Colonel was 


Another dog, the moment after, paused in 
the same way on the top of the snowbank, gave a 
similar sharp, joyful cry, and rushed down. 
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‘They have found her. Dead or alive, they 
have found her,’’ cried the eldest of the monks. 
‘‘] know the cry well. Laus Deo!’’ and he crossed 
himself reverently, hurrying forward as he spoke. 

But Philip was first over the ascent, first at the 
side of May, who was half buried in the snow. 
She lay on her side. One little hand bad drawn the 
shawl closer around her, as if in a last effort to 


keep warm before she lost consciousness. Her 


eyes were closed. But for the faint color on her 
cheek, she might have been thought to be dead. 
As it was, she looked like one asleep. 

Philip had knelt down and put his ear to her. 

‘‘Thank God?” he cried, ‘she breathes, faintly 
and weak: but she breathes. The sooner we get 
her to the Hospice, the better. But first let me see 
if 1 can force a restorative down her.”’ 

Iie took the proffered flask from the monk as 
he spoke, and with difficulty got the lips open, 
and poured a few drops in. The child uttered a 
deep sigh, and half opened her eyes. ‘‘ Mamma,’’ 
she said, faintly. ‘Is it you, mamma—or Alice?” 

‘No, dear; but we will take you to your 
mamma and to Alice at once,’ answered Philip, 
lifting her in his strong arms as he spoke, the 
tears coming into his manly eyes. ‘No, thank 
you,’ to a monk who offered assistance, ‘‘ I am 
quite strong enough. It is only around the cor- 
ner, after all; and then the Hospice can be seen 
close at hand.”’ 

Less than ten minutes after, the door of the 
great convent is flung open, and a man enters, 
carrying a little figure in his arms; and his first 
words, as the Colonel rushes forward, are: ‘Safe, 
as you see, and not dead.”’ 

They soon bring her to, and, as she lies locked 
fast in her sister's arms, the Colonel recovers his 
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SOMETHING FOR BABY 
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Just in the light of the window there, 
Hour after hour she has kept her place; 
And I know by the look upon her face 
She is making something for baby to wear. 


And on the floor her joy and her pride, 
Ready old Tabby to pet or annoy, 
Riots her first little baby-boy ; 

As gay asa bird, and as satisfied. 


And every stitch is a dream or praver, 
And every seam is a prayer complete: 
For wishes and hopes and orisons meet 

In a soft little something for baby to wear. 


“He will go next week with us to the fair.” 

She finishes all with this brief remark: 

For the light of the window is growing dark. 
© And this will be pretty for him to wear.” 
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SOMETHING FOR BABY TO WEAR. 





senses sufficiently to ask by whom she has been 
rescued; and then the group opens that had 
crowded around the little one, and one of the 
monks pushes forward a reluctant figure. 

‘Philip Stanhope!” cries the Colonel, while 
Alice looks up—and oh! with what a love-light 
in her eyes. ‘What, you?” 

Then Philip modestly tells the story; and little 
May looks up, and calls: 

“Uncle Greg, yes, it was Philip found me— . 
Philip found me! You know Philip—that we 
met in Paris, and whom Alice likes so much. Oh, 
I know you like him: you needn't try to bush 
me!’—this to Alice. “And, Uncle Greg, you 
mustn't make them unhappy: for Alice cries at 
night—I hear her when she thinks I’m asleep. 
He wants to marry her; «nd I want him to, 
Uncle Greg.”’ 

“And, by Gad, he shall!’ thunders the old 
soldier, fairly breaking .into sobs, as he wrings 
Philip’s hands. “DU teach that cowardly bar- 
onet to go to bed, and lie there when his friends 
are in trouble. Here, you young minx of an 
Alice! don’t look down like that, and try to hide 
your face on the child’s shoulder. May wants it; 
I want it; and you're to marry Philip Siinnepee= 
‘ do you hear? By Gad! Dve more’n enough for 
both of you; and a fellow with such pluck will 
make his way—will make his way. We'll see him 
in the Senate yet.” 

And the next morning, unable to bring Uncle 
Greg to reason, the baronet sulkily leaves in the 
caléche; and Philip Stanhope makes the journey 
down into Italy with the rest of the party; and 
he and Alice realize that the road upon which 
they have entered together is never to know any 
separating point in this world. 
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A woman works in the twilight gray; 
And the scalding tears they blind her eyes, 
As she bends to measure the length and size 
Of the little garment she makes tu-day. 


And with snow-white flowers around him shed, 
The baby-boy, from the fair returned, 
Has furgotten all he saw and learned, 

And is fust asleep in his little bed. 


But night comes down, and her task is done; 
The baby-boy has another dress: 
But not a hope nor a wish, much less 

A prayer—the child is in need of none. 


For stil] asleep where the light is dim, 
In beautiful death lies the white-faced child; 
And the wet-eyed woman has almost smiled, 
As she says: “ His robe is ready for him.” 
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BY EMMA H. DEMEBITT. 





Tae Hollisters’ parlor was certainly a very! over a leaf. ‘Oranges again! They are well 
attractive spot. There were large easy-chairs, ‘ enough occasionally, but I wouldn't give the 
with arms outstretched as if with perpetual wel-{ children too many.’ 
come; and wide lounges, with soft cushions that | Bessie said nothing, and Jack went on with 
seemed to woo & Weary mortal to luxurious: his inspection. As he turned over the second 
repoxe. A few fine engravings hung upon the ; leaf, he whistled softly. ‘Whew! oranges again. 
walls; and two or three hanging-cahinets and / ‘If the children are going to eat oranges at this 
shelves contained some choice books, and sufficient rate, I think it will be cheaper to start a grove 
china to pleave the eye with beauty of form and‘ down in Florida.” 
color, Without giving the room the semblance of a} ‘They are not all for the children. I must 
euriosity-shop. The open fire on the bearth, and ! ‘ plead guilty to eating a great many of thein 
the warm color of the table-cover and window- : myself.” 
draperies, added the finishing-touches to this } ‘That's quite a different matter. Well, eat all 
elegant bit of home comfort. Every time that you please, my dear.’’ And he turned over a 
Jack Hollister looked at his pleasant surround- 5 third leaf. 
ings. he wondered how Bessie ever contrived to: ‘*Goodness gracious, Bessie!’’ he ejaculated. 
bring about such fine results at such litule cost: ; “Why, half the entries are oranges.”’ 
for although he had been admitted as partner in’> ‘Yes, I know,’’ returned Bessie, meekly ; 
an old-established firm, yet his interest was a ‘but, to tell you the truth, I like oranges 80 
small one, and he was obliged to practice the } well that I can't very well deny mysclf. It’s a 
strictest economy. Shatit I got into when we were in Florida. 1 

It made a pretty picture to look upon: the | suppose you will think it drendfully silly. Jack ; 
dainty room; the fair-baired girlish wife, sitting ; but I really miss them if I don't have them every 
on a low stool by the fire, bending over an} day.” 

account-book in her lap; and the tall handsome “Why, Bessie! I thought you were a stronger- 
husband, who was looking down on her with minded little Woman than that. Eat oranges, my 
such undiszuised admiration. dear; but don’t let the babit get the best of you.’’ 

Suddenly the lady started, and rubbed the ‘‘It’s not so easy to give up the orunges—it's 
wrinkles out of her forehead. “Here, Jack!) like smoking, I guess.’ And she gave a quick 
take this, plense. and straighten it out for me.” ? glance at him from under her long curling lashos. 

And she held up the arcount-book. “DP ve added Jack looked up from the book in amazement. 
it over four times, and I cannot make it come the ; “ Here's a whole box of oranges!” 
same twice.” “Of course,” returned Bessie, serenely —* to 

But Jack's hand was already searching his‘ treat my friends. You know you have to keep a 
pocket for a cigar. “Cant yeu wait, Bessie, i. of cigars for your friends.” 

; 
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until I have had my smoke?” “Ob! responded Jack, faintly; then, after a 
“Plense see to it now. Jack. It will only take } moment’s pause, he added: “This orange busi- 
a moment, and then we can have the rest of the ; ness Is getting to be rather expensive, Bessie: 
evening all to ourselves.” : five cents ench—that’s a high price for oranges 
“Very well.” Jack bit off the end of his’ now. Down-town the vendors are hawking them 
cizar, looked at it with longing cyes, and then ; about. the streets.” 
reluctantly followed his wife to the centre-table. “T suppose it’s with Florida orarces as it is 
‘¢ Be gure and look at ail the items.” with Havana cigars—the high-priced ones have a 
“Qh. never mind the items—they’re all right.’ ’ peculiar flavor that is lacking in the cheaper 
“But TP want you particularly to mind them. ‘ kinds,’” replied Bessie, demurely.  ‘ However, 
I pride myself on my economy for the last three I can get some of the Messina fruit very chicap. 
months.” , Il try, anyway.” 
Jack eyed his cigar wistfully ; and then sitting; ‘I don't want you to think that I’m stingy 
down, ran his eyes rapidly over the pages before : abeut the expenses—you know better than that, 


him. “Oranges!” he exclaimed, as he turned Bessic; but we've taken this house at a higher 
Vou. LXXXV.—3, | (41) 
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rent, and the outlay for the children is continu-; Then she took it out and held it between her 
ally increasing; and it is of the utmost imnport- ~ slender thumb and forefinger, and eyed it with 
ance that 1 should not draw any more out of the = the air of a connoisseur. 
business than I can help. Morton Brothers have ‘“T have been thinking for a long while how 
old-fashioned notions. They made their fortunes’ much more we wives might see of our husbands 
by saving and economy, and they don't like the if we only smoked: for business leaves a man so 
modern spend-as-you-go way. They have a very | few hours for home. And it has always seemed 
good opinion of me now. I don't want to lose it. ; to me that it was a wife's solemn duty to make 
I shall have a larger interest soon.” ‘herself as companionable in every way for her 
“Did the Morton Brothers ever smoke?” husband as she possibly could. Now, how nice 
queried Bessie, with the most beguiling in- ‘and cozy this is. Instead of sitting at my books 
gennousness. or sewing while you are smoking, we can smoke 
‘sN-no. Ican’t say that they did—in fact, 1 and chat together.” Puff. puth putt! and the 
know they didn’t,” stammered Jack. Then he; blue smoke rolled upward, almost veiling Bessie’s 
adroitly changed the subject. “It's a small beautiful face from view. © You sce, | have 
matter, to be sure—but really, Bess, I can't beur mastered the whole thing. I can do it all, except 
to think that you're such a slave to habit: break ' to put my feet up on another chair. J haven't 
off, my dear.” quite got the hang of that yet. Perhaps in time 
“As I told you, Jack, it isn’t so easy. It’s 7 may be able to use a cigar; but this scem3 more 
harder to give up thun smoking: for smoking ’ delicate and ladylike, you know.” Puff, puff, puff! 
hurts one, while oranges, you kuow, are especially «It was fearfully hard work,” continued Bes- 
‘recommended by physicians.”’ sic, in a confidential tone; “the first time I tried 
Jack looked up suddenly at his wife; but her. it, I thought I should certainly die. It was the 
face was a blank on which nothing could be rend. } most unearthly sensation I ever experienced in 
“My oranges do not eome to more than your> my life; but [ persevered, and now I am just 
cigars, do they?’ asked Bessie, with an air of; heginning to enjoy my accomplishment. But. 
the utmost solicitude. what's the matter? You don't look altogether 
“‘} believe not,’’ said Jack, somewhat stiffly. < pleased, Jack.” 
“Then it's all rizht,’’ she replied, joyfully. 
“Put up the accounts, Jack. Isee that you are 
pining for your cigur. Let us go to the smoking- 
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“No, I should say not,’ he replied, grimly, 
twisting his mustache into fierce little points. 

‘“Havea light?” But before the words were well 
out of her mouth, Jack made a prodigious stride, 
and seizing her wrist in his rough grasp, shook 
the cignrette into the fire. “ Bessie, if you wish 
me to respect you, never let me see you with one 
of those things again. It's unladylike—it’s an 
abomination—it s—” 

‘But the papers said the Princess of Wales 


me) 
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room. 

Besae led the way, humming a snatch of a gay 
song, and keeping step to the lively measure. 
As they reached the door of the smoking-room, 
she turned, and, clasping her hands, exclaimed, 
joyfully: 

‘“‘] have a surprise for you, Jack: I know you 
will be enchanted. It has taken me a long time 
to prepare it: and it has been very hard work. 
You'll think it a delightfully original idea. T only 
wonder that we women haven't tried it before.’ 

By the side of Jack's lounging-chair stood 
Ressie’s little wicker rocker with its gay ribbons. « for pleasure? It has a soothing effect on a man’s 
She ran to the little plush-framed mirror, and © nerves, after the terrible push and drive of 
took from the pegs underneath two smoking-caps, ‘ business.” 
one of which was Jack's own, and the other ay “And don't my nerves need socthing, too?” 
coquettish little affair of light-blue cashmere and | inquired Bessie, with sweet simplicity. “im 
silver braid, which she jauntily perched on one ¢ sure I have a daily fret and worry with the chil- 
side of her golden locks. Then, with a charmingly { dren, and the servant, ahd the trying to make a 
consequential air, she bustled around. the room, | little money do the work of a great deal.” ; 
« But wemen s nerves are not subjected to such 


smoked cigarettes. 
Jack made some irreverent remark about Her 
Royal Highness, and went on, angrily: 
“DT helieve you have lost your wits. [I hope 
you women don't think we men smoke altogether 
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and took from the table-drawer a box of cigarettes, 
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struck a match, lighted a cigarette, placed it in; a strain as men’s.” 
her rosy mouth, and puffed away with all the ‘But women's nerves are said not to be as 
ease and unconcern of a veteran smoker, while | strong as men’s, and so they need a double pertion 


Jack stood by, speechless with indignation and of the soothing remedy. Look at both sides oa 
.surprise. ,the question; and Jack, if it is a pitiful sight 
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to see a weak woman the slave to any habit, how } bank-account; and I know it to be a drain on 
much more demoralizing is it to see men—the : the purse.” 
lords of creation—under such bondage!” 

Jack looked keenly at his wife. ‘I can’t for 
my life make out,” he said, ‘if this has been a 
piece of acting, for a purpose, or whether it is a 
reality. At all events, you have made a decided 
impression. Tell me truly, Bessie: would it make Bessie placed the box of cigarettes beside it. 
you any happier if I were to give up smoking? ‘ “Oh, the nasty things! how I lvathe them!” 
Would it, dear ?’’ ‘she cried, impulsively. 

Bessie lifted the cap from her head, and faced { ‘Then it was acting, after all!’ exclaimed 
her husband solemnly. ‘Tell me truly, Jack: : Jack, a sudden light dawning upon him. 
do you think you are any the better for smoking Bessie laughed, and nodded. 

—in health, I mean 2” “What shall we call this little comedy ?” asked 

“No; and I suppose—if some of the doctors . Jack. : 
are to be believed—I am actually the worse for { «‘ Let us call it ‘Both Sides of the Question,’ ”’ 
it. It is said to be a drain on one’s physical replied his wife. 


Juck straightened up, gave his cigar-case a 
loving pat, and laid it down on the mantel with 
a comical expression of regret. ‘ Here goes?” 
he said, earnestly: ‘no more smoking for me. 
I give the thing up.”’ 
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ANOTHER YEAR. 


BY H. W. WETMORE. 





ANOTHER year has pass'd and gone; Anotber year. The curfew rings; 
Hope beaming with the new: : Fast cover up each coal. 

Thus move we on—forever on— The old year dies, the old year dies: 
The many and the few. The bell its requiem toll. 

The many of our childhood days A pilzcim year haa reached its shrine, 
That vanish, one by one, The air with incense glows; . 

Till death, in duel with each life, The spirit of another year 
Has left us here alune. Comes forth from long repose. 

Another year. The buyied past ; Another year, with tears and joy, 
Lies in its silent grave. Z To form an arch of love. 

The stream of life flows ever fast Another year to toil and hope, 
As wave leaps into wave. And seek for rest above. 

Anvther year. Ah! who can tell Another year, wing'd on its way, 
What memories i¢ may bring Eternity the goal: 

Of Joncly heart and tearful cye, Another year, Peace in its train, 
And boype bereft of wing? Peace to euch parting soul, 
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THE ANGEL GUIDE OF BETHLEHEM. 





BY MINNIE IRVING. 





Ow Christmas-Eve, when Christ was born, 
The wise men wandered all forlorn; 

And s.uzht-—but found it not—a way 

To lead them where the yvoung Prince lay. 
Then from the gates of Paradise 

An anvel came, in glittering guise: 

He flashed and eparkled like a gem— 

The Angel Guide of Bethlehem! 


Thore ancient men he went before, 
And led them to the stable-door ; 
And ever afterward by them 

Was called the Star of Bethlehem. 


Astronomers, to find that star, 

Have swept the heavens both near and fur; 
Rut ah! in all that wide expanse 

They cannot see its glory glance, 


His eyes were clearer than the dew; For by the light a seraph shed 


His wings were flame-like ag he flew; The Magi of the East were led. 
And, comet-like, a trail of light Oh! radiant was his dinden— 
Bebiud him lay athwart the night. The Angel Guide of Bethlehem. 
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THE ELK HEIGHTS TRAGEDY. 





BY THE AUTHOB OF ‘‘THE SECOND LIFF,’ ETC., ETC. 





CHAPTER I. ‘“‘T «would like to hear the will,’’ said Ann. 
Saran McKean’s funeral was over, and every-} “Shall you stay, Mrs. Joyce?” 
body felt that it had been a social success. ‘IT dunno,’’ said Mrs. Joyce. ‘I am one of. 


Ann Quiddet—who had stayed behind to put the family. Sarah McKean’s cousin Jack married 
things to rights at the house—told Mrs. Joyce } Mr. Joyce’s third cousin once removed. But I 
that there were a hundred and eleven carrmges, : hear it’s Lawyer Wombley has the will, an’ he'll 
buggies, and buck-wagons in line, besides thirty- 3 have none in but expectant heirs. Lord knows, 


‘six men on horseback, and Joe Plumly, who rode ; I don’t expect nothin’.” > 
a mule. 


‘‘Nor I, neither. Nor anybody, I reckon, but 
‘‘T counted them for the satisfaction of the 5 





Cordeel Marsh an’ her brother. Mercy on me, 
mourners,’ she said. ‘Them kind of things is’ Mrs. Joyce! to think how that woman has 
always consolin’. There wasn't a farm on Elk } skimpt, an’ stinted, an’ well-nigh starved herself 
Heights but was reppersented; an’ I seen folks ; an’ that poor Mattie Farrer, for years, to save the 
from as far as Betts’ Mills. Sarah always did money, an’ how them high-toned Marshes’l] make 
like to stand well in the county, and she’s had } it fly: like a colt when he gets his feet among the 
her wish, even in her coffin.” hay—jest out of pure wastery.”’ 

“The old lady always was lucky,” said Mrs. “Ann Quiddet! you don’t tell me that you 
Joyce, briskly carrying out the borrowed chairs 3 believe Sarah McKean has left her own sister's 
from the parlor. ‘Now, if she'd gone off a sh son out in the cold? Hugh Jarrold is as honest 
earlier, nobody could have spered all their teams. } @ man, an’ as deservin’ — 

But harvest bein’ over, an’ nothin’ to do, a ‘That may be,” replied Ann, coolly, eying an 
was kind of ready for any celebration. I } ear of corn deliberately for threads of silk; ‘ but 
mean— You Sam! pile them cheers onto the / Miss McKean hain’t spoke to him for more’n a 
cart, an’ light out to the village. Dye want | ; year. They fell out on fodder. She wasn't one 
the mourners to come home an’ find me reddin’ } to forgive easy.”’ 

up sti] goin’ on?” ‘She? She’s as hard asa rtone. God forgive 

There was but little ‘“reddin’ up’? to do. ; me—I forgot she was dead. I never shall think 
Throughout all the farms on Elk Heights, where of Sarah as dead. She'll always seem to be 
good housekeeping ranked as the highest virtue, 3 trottin’ to an’ fro on this farm, her old blanket- 
old Sarah McKean had been known as_ the; shawl over her head, naggin’ that poor Hugh 
first saint of the sisterhood. The wide rooms; Jarrold, or sittin’ here, her cyes peepin’ here 
of the house—tiung open now to the staring sun $ an’ there, an’ her tongue goin’ to Mattie. Well, 
—were specklessly neat: the very moss seemed } that girl has earned her vittals an’ clothes. 
to grow tidily about the tree-trunks in the{Sarah’s made a good housekeeper of her, 
adjoining woods. 4 though,” glancing approvingly about the dainty 

When the chairs were removed, therefore, noth- } kitchen, with its shining stove and tins. 
ing was to he done but to lower the Venetian- ‘¢Mattie’s kin to the McKeans, come to think 
shades, and restore the parlor to its usual melan- 3 of it,’’ said Ann. ‘I wonder if the old lady left 
choly gloom. Thetwo neichbors, according to cus- 3 her anything?” 
tom, set about preparing dinner for the mourners. “She? No. Mattie is her own cousin. But 
Fik Heights had a code of etiquette of its own. } she took her, when she was left an orphan, like 
A funeral was not. a place for guzzling and beer- any reg lar bound-girl. Did you know that? It's 
bibbing, as in some Pennsylvania farm-counties. $a fact. Mr. Joyce got the papers out for her. 
The family would be escorted home from the‘ She's given her her schoolin’: so, accordin’ to 
grave by the whole solemn procession, who would ‘law, all the estate owes her is a feather-bed, a 
leave them at the gate, to find their house swept { suit of clothes, an’ one hundred dollars. I 
and garnished, and a comfortable dinner pre- | reckon that Sheppard Marsh’ll add somethin’ 
pared for them as by invisible hands. It was , to it, on account of the care Mattie took of the 
etiquette for the “helpers” who had cooked it} old woman. He’s a free-handed fellow, they 
to disappear unseen. em 
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“Yes; savin’ ain't the crime any Marsh was‘her place as a bound-girl: though, really, 
ever hung for,’ said Ann, dryly. ‘“ P’raps} Mattie’s ncarer kin than the Marshes.”’ 
Sheppard’ll do somethin’ for Hugh Jarrold?”’ Mattie, a small plump girl of eighteen, who 

“Hugh ought to be the heir,’’ returned Mrs. ; ; also wore black, was busied in serving the meal. 
Joyce, angrily. ‘The proputty belonged to his: She sat down with the other women, and 
grandfather. Sarah took the boy, an’ raised him § anxiously tended Cordelia, with the care of a 
in the expectation she'd leave him all she had; < nurse for a sick child. 
an he’s worked fuithfal for her an’ the nd «Where is Mr. Jarrold?”? asked Miss Marsh. 
sence he was a boy. As for the Marshes, they’re “Hugh has not broken bread in this house for 
only cousins twice removed; an’ only their good- } more than a year,” said Martha. 
lwks an’ city ways took her fancy this year « Surely he wouldn’t bear malice now?” almost 
back.” screamed Ann. 

“Hugh Jarrold’s doin’ very well for himself at; -‘*No; but he will not come in. You must not 
Leipert’s Hollow,” said Miss Quiddet. ‘As for go after him.” Martha said this with a significant 
the Marshes, it’s a pity their manners wasn’t ‘ smile. 
commoner on Elk Heights. I must say, I give “Well, you know Hugh, if anybody does, 
in tothem. Did you see Cordecl in her mournin’- Mattic,” said Ann, meaningly. 
bunnet? She was like a picter.”’ Miss Marsh glanced at the girl from under her 

“No. But I heard she telegraphed for it to; light curling lashes, but detected no blush. “1 
Philadelphy, an hour after Surah diced. She’s ; wish my brether was here,” she moaned. ‘It 
one of the kind that has their feeclin’s well in {has been a hard weck for me to go through 
check.” alone.” 

Ann laughed, and threw her corn into the pot. The blood rushed up now into the dark face 
“Twenty minutes. Here they come. By the: opposite, as if it had been struck. Cordelia 
Une they get their things off, itll be ready. 3 continued, in her soft pathetic voice: ‘There is 
Di-h the succotash, an’ Vl set on the cold ham, } nobody whom my brother loved better than poor 
an’ we'll be off.”’ cousin Sarah.’ But to herself she was saying, 

But they were too late: wheels were heard at ; sharply: ‘‘So Shep has been at his old tricks 
the front, and the next moment a slight delicate aguin.”’ 

gil, wrapped in crape, came out through ne ‘He ought to be here for the readin’ of the 
{ 
3 











hall, and dropped into, a chair in the dining-: will,” said Mrs. Joyce, cutting the ham into 
room. ‘ thick chunks. “Try them tomats, Cordecl.”’ 

Mrs. Joyce hurried up with water and a> “Will?” with a faint surprise. ‘Have we 
cainphor-bottle, according to the etiquette with } that to go through?” 
mourners. | Mrs. Joyce, her knife at her mouth, shot a 

“I'm afeerd, Cordelia, this has been too much ‘ keen glance at the young lady, but relented 
for you. Here, Ann, take off her heavy bdnnet.” instantly. 

Missy Marsh justified Ann’s description: she § ‘‘She’s a wish-wash creature, but innocent as 
lookel like a picture, with or without her bonnet. ° a lamb,” was her verdict, as she rose from the 
Her face was small, fincly moulded, and exqui- table. ‘‘No, Mattie; put down them plates. 
sitely fair; her hair was loosely massed about it } The idee of mourners washin’ dishes !’’ ; 
in a golden fleece. She lifted ber gentle blue : Martha, a little dazed with the sense of having 
eyes appealingly to the women. nothing to do, for the first time in her life, in the 

“I am faint—quite worn out. Do call Mr. 5 busiest hour of the duy, wandered out of the 
Jarrold in, and ask Mattie to serve the dinner at kitchen-door, across the sunny stretch of grass 
once. You won't leave us, dear friends? It is} that led to the barn. The familiarity of outside 


so lonely at the table without—her.”’ ; objects forced the sudden change in herself home 
“’Tain't accordin’ to custom,’’ hesitated Mrs.‘ upon her. She was free forever from the keen 
Joyce; “but if you insist, Cordelia—”’ ‘ hard watch which had held her inexornbly since 
As she spoke, she stooped and imprinted a “her childhood; but she was also penniless and 
hearty kizs on the rose-tinted cheek. ! homeless. She had overheard two of her neigh- 
Miss Marsh shuddered inwardly. poor outside of the window, this morning, dis- 


“You are so good!’’ she murmured, straight- { cussing her chances of finding a place as teacher 
ening herself. ‘‘ Mattie, be quick, child.” — } in the district schools. Or would she go out to 
“Nothin’ could have bcen sweeter,’ Mrs. service? 
Joyce whispered to Ann, in the kitchen; ‘an’ “They don’t know! they don’t know!’ she 
yet, just by a word, she put Mattie down into | whispered, putting her hand to her breast, where 
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lay, folded under ber gown, a man’s glove, prim- 
rose-tinted, and perfumed with heliotrope. 


thousandth time, two or three meaningless com- 
pliments, which seemed to her stronger than 
solemn oaths. How could these dull hard- 


life? The sunshine about her—the rich scent of | 


the new-cut hay—something in the melancholy ' 


tone of the bell tolling across the valley—formed 


to mean to her only one splendid, buoyant figure. 
What could they know of him? But she; 
understood him! She held herself more erect ; 
her step grew light; her beart burned beneath 
the glove with the pressure of a happy secret. 





CHAPTER II. 


Ix the stable, a stout stocky figure was busily 
occupied with the horses. ( 

Martha came up to the wide door, and halted ; 
there. Hugh nodded, his back still turned. 

“That you, Patsy?’ lowering and tendering ; 
his voice as he would to a child. ‘Seems odd > 
for you to be idling before sundown.” 

“It’s just like Sunday. Oh, Hugh! you’re ; 
giving the mare new-cut hay in August. Why, 
that was what you quarreled with Aunty Sarah 
about. You swore—” 

‘““No difference what I swore. Miss Sarah 
might have been right. I don’t say. I shan’t : 
contend with her now, anyhow. I'll fix up 
things for her to-day according to her own ideas. 
God knows who'll do it here to-morrow!" He} 
patted the sleek sides of the horse nearest him, 
and cast a quick wistful glance about the stable : 
and barn-yard. 

“It all ought to be yours, Hugh, by rights,” 
said Martha, earnestly, seating herself on a pile } 
of hay, and clasping her hands about her knees. 

“Yes, it ought. I’m next of kin. The Marshes : 
haven’t a drop of my grandfather’s blood in ’em; 
and it was he earned and bought the farm. But : 
I'd have thought you would have took part with : 
them, Martha,’’ 
“That flimsy dandy, Shep Marsh, kind of: 
bewildered you when he was up this summer. 

Mattie’s eyes flashed angrily ; but she answered, 


9 





~ even if Sheppard Marsh is my friend, and you 
He. 
would come to her, now that she was poor and ‘ 
in need. Martha repeated-to herself, for the ° 


with a short bitter laugh. ‘love can do for you. 


‘ impatient shrug. 
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are—something else.” ~ - 
“And 1 am—what am I, then?” 
He came up and stood directly in front of her 


in his shirt-sleeves, a pail in one hand and a wisp 
. of straw in the other. He was a homely man. [lis 
: eyes bore her down and oppressed her with their 
working farmers know anything of him or his ‘ 


rough strength. A slight graceful figure suddenly 
rose defore her like a vision, with laughing gray 
eyes half seen through drooping lids: the perfume 


- of the glove in her breast stole upwards. 
a part of the world to which he belonged. ; 

All that Martha, in her narrow reading, had! “You saw Sheppard Marsh three times. 
learned of nature’s hidden meaning or beauty, of } amused himself with you. 
art, of pocts, of heroes, of love itself, had come ° 


then, Patsy?’ he repeated. 
He 
You know nothing of 
him—of the way he has lived, or the way he lives 
now. You and me have been like brother and 
sister since we was knee-high. And yet he’s 


‘What am I, 


‘your friend, and I'm—nothing.”’ 


“T didn’t say that, Hugh,” stammered the 
girl, glancing uneasily about, like a weak cap- 
tured animal. ‘I always was a good friend of 
yours until—until—’”’ 

“Till I wanted you to be more. 
now!’ He threw down the pail, and seated 
himself beside ber. ‘ There’s no use going over 
this matter together any more. I’ve thought 
over it till I’m sick. I’m a rough farmer. I 
don’t compare myself with Shep Marsh in such 
thinge as manners and clothes. But I’ve known 


See here, 


you, Patsy, since you were a baby, and I never 


cared for any woman or girl but you. I know 
you through and through. as 

She gave an impatient shudder, which he did 
not notice, hurrying on: : 

‘“T’ve took account of all your little hkings 
and fancies. You see, 1’d know how to please 
you. «He wouldn’t. I don’t say he’s a cold- 
blooded brute, and wouldn't try. Dve not a 
word to say against the man. It’s a fair fight 
between him and me; and striking in the back 
is not my notion of a fuir fight. You've got to 
choose.”’ He waited a minute. ‘Have you 
nothing to say ?”’ 

No answer. He went on again: 

‘You'll have to choose between us, little 
woman. You’ve had two days’ acquaintance 


with him, and you know how many compliments 


he paid you. You've known me all my life, and 
’ you ought to have a pretty fair notion of what my 
You can weigh one against 
the other, Patsy, and choose.”’ 

‘‘T wish you'd stop calling me Patsy, 
‘I hate the name.”’ 
‘‘Maybe I’m making a mistake in worrying 


? 


with an 


with studied composure: 

“Tm not such a weak fool as you think, Mr. - you to-day,’ gently, watching her cloudy face 
Jarrold. I have a very keen sense of justice; and ; with breathless anxiety; ‘but coming face to 
I can sce that the farm, by rights, belongs to you, face with death that away, this morning, made 
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my love for you terribly real. Then, where will : ‘‘Qh,”’ said Martha, pertly, affecting to yawn, 


you go after to-day, Martha dear?’ ‘Chow you do worry, Hugh! It is the sume old 

“It's not very polite in you to remind me that story, year in and year out, with you. That is 
I'll be turned out from here,’’ with a whimpering ' the way with all the people on Elk Heights. I 
sob. “There's plenty of folks will ask me to get so tired of their eternal droning on the same 
come on a visit.” subjects: like the man Mr. Marsh told me of, 

“But there's a home ready for you. I’ve done} who had but one tune to play on his fiddle. 
well at Leipert’s Hollow. [’ve saved enough Saale just hke the rest. Now Mr. Marsh, that 
to rent the old Quiddet farm and run it on > you call flimsy, nad a thousand things to talk of 
shores. I'll take the house—you know ae one.’ 





house: six-roomed, good spring, and capital Hugh listened with cold darkening eyes. 
outside oven—and 1 can furnish it—plain, but “You shall not be troubled with my one tune 
comfortable — without going a dollar in debt. ? agnin,”’ he said, quietly, and went out; and as 
I've been looking forward to this for two years, } he went, he muttered to himself: ‘She isn’t 
and I’ve not spent a penny. We can buy little ; worth it; she isn’t worth it.” : 
extra fallals as we need them. I can have it Miss Ann met him outside. ‘*Mr. Wombley 
ready by next week—say Monday. Patsy?” has come, and is goin’ to open the will,” she 
“If I ever did think of such a ridiculous oN excitedly. ‘*Come, Mattie.’’ 
thing !’’ she said, a shy smile and blush creeping | Martha appeared. “I’m coming,” she said, 
over her check. “I wouldn’t come to the house ; smiling persistently. But Miss Ann noticed that 
quite empty-handed, either. Ann Quiddet told; she sent a scared, troubled glance after Hugh, 
me the estate owed me a hundred dollars, and } which very much belicd the smile. 
sme other things.” ‘‘T do hope Hugh Jarrold will get his rights,” 
“Then you do think of it? You will come?” 3 said Ann; ‘but the general opinion is thut all will 
He caught her hand, and tried to speak again; : go to the Marshes. There is a queer-looking little 
but something choked him: his steady hard eyes ; man come with Wombley—a stranger that nobody 
suldenly filled with tears. knows. Come right on, Mattie; Hugh’s gone 
Martha felt like laughing aloud: it was such } ahead, without mindin’ us.” 
fon, she thought, to have Hugh Jarrold— who 
was so stern and matter-of-fact that the young 
folks called him an old fellow—so completely CHAPTER III. 
under her feet. What a blind fool he was! MartTHaA followed, chagrined and mortified. 
Think of it? Of course she had thought of it— $ Hugh certainly had given her up very easily. 
fur the most of her life. Her highest ambition She liked to always be the centre of interest— 
and hope for years had been to marry Hugh, and ; to feel that she was playing the hervine in some 
live with him in a cozy little house on a farm of {dramatic little part; and now she was _ left 
their own. But that was before she had known } suddenly out among the crowd of indifferent 








anything better. spectators. 
** You'll come?’ he said, at last. ‘‘God knows As she entered the house, Cordelia, leaning on 
rll do my best. Tl try to make you happy.” Mrs. Joyce’s arm, all crape and languor and 
She suid nothing. sweet melancholy, was led into the parlor, where 
“You'll come? That was what you meant } Hugh, the second object of public interest, already 
Just now ?”’ Was seate 


He got up restlessly, and stood with his back But what airy elegant figure was this, leaning 
to her, waiting for her answer. He felt as if he 3 idly against the doorway? Martha's heart gave 
eould not look at her and wait for it. a sudden throb, and she glanced shyly up, as 

Thoughts flashed with electric swiftness before } she passed, at the effeminate handsome face, 
Martha in that short minute. This was what she ; framed in tawny hair and beard, which was 
had looked forward to for years. But if she took { turned towards her. 
it—if she shut herself up with good old Hugh Every pretty woman awakened a Odlasé interest 
and hard work on a farm—all that brilliant ;in Sheppard Marsh. He had quite forgotten this 
world of poetry, ease, and beauty to which ; Saucy little milk-maid; but at her appealing 
Sheppard belonged would be left forever outside. } glance, a light sprang into his faded gray eyes, 
Surely that fiery thrill which swept through her } and he bowed with exaggerated hvumage, follow- 
Veins at his name wag true Jove. She ought tojing her quickly into the room, and seating 
obey it. himself beside his sister, where he could watch 

$6 Why do you not answer me od Mattie at his case. 
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‘Why did you not write to me that there was “Sheppard, do not talk in that way. It is not 
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such a face as that here, Cora?’’ he whispered. a thing to jest about. I don’t dare to think of 

‘“You knew very well she was here. Her being } what we shall do if this place is not left to you.” 
a servant of Aunt Sarah's did not keep you from “All right, now, Sis; don't worry. You look 
flirting with ber a year ago.”’ fifty years old when you scowl! or begin to cry.” 


‘Is that the little puss?’’ with a pleased ‘““You have not looked the facts in the face as 
twinkle of his eyes, pulling his beard lazily. I have.’’ 
‘¢*Pon my soul, I had forgotten her. Howshehas{  ‘ Well, don’t look at them, then, if they have 
developed! Do you notice the slope from the ear { that effect on you,’ he said, carelessly. “I 
to the chin? It is perfect; but the chin is bad.” } don't mind debt, but I detest worry and old 
‘Do be quiet,’ snid Cordelia, sharply.‘ You } women.” 
take more interest in that vulgar country-girl Ile moved away impatiently to the other end 
than in the will.” , of the sofa, stretching out his legs with a yawn. 
‘<Qh, no, my dear; I take a very keen interest ‘ Cordelia did not look after lim, but her chin 
in the will. What is that old fellow about, any-} quivered for an instant. Whatever heat warmed 
how? Where is he?” the mechanical little organ which she called her 
‘There can be no doubt that everything is left } heart, this brother only had power to call forth. 
to you, Sheppard,’ whispered Cordelia; and, for : Mr. Wombley, a puffy farmer, known as Honest. 
the moment, her fair rose-tinted face looked Joe in all the county, and who was trustee and 
pinched and old. ‘Everyone expects it. I have guardian to half the minor’ in the Orphans’ 
tried to find out the value of the farm if brought Court, took his station on the rampant lion 
at once into the market; and I think you would 3 embroidered on the rug before the asparagus- 
realize cnongh to clear us of debt and to take us $ boughs in the fireplace, and with a solemn pre- 
to California. We could begin all over again,’ { paratory cough, opened the paper which he held. 
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with a long-drawn breath of unutterable wenri- “Weare all here? Our friend Miss MeKean 
ness, choked in its beginning. had but few relatives; but they do well to be 


“T think we had better soon go somewhere} present. Jfer memory deserves respect. Mr. 
to begin over again,’ said Sheppard, with a} Hugh Jarrold, you and Mr. Marsh -of Newark 
chuckle; “we have gone eorouey Newark pretty { represent the leading branches of the family 
thoroughly.” i the female line—the two main boughs, I 

“Tlush—h, Sheppard! You forget that you are § may say, of which the root was McKean. Miss 
&mourner. Don't offend these people more than; Martha Farrer, you, too, were kin, though dis- 
is necessary. They will be outraged sufficiently } tant, to the deceased.” 
when you sell the farm.” After this peroration he couched again, and 

“Why, what do they want—to keep it in the } procecded slowly to read the will, which he had 
old family? By George, Cora! they’re right,’ } himself drawn up, and of which he was not a 
glancing out of the window at the noble sweep of } little proud. 
field and woodland stretching down from the hill The usual legal formula was listened to with 
on which the house stood. ‘I should like nothing } indifference by the expectant heirs; but Miss 
better than to leave the world, and live quietly ; Ann and Mrs. Joyce leaned forward, and with 
here the rest of my days, in this old homestead little awe-struck nods and pizeon-like cooing 





of my forefathers.” sounds, gave signs of their approval. Suddenly 
Miss Marsh made a sound with kgr tongue } they were silent. 
expressive of unspenkable contempt. ‘Your “¢To Martha Farrer, my cousin thrice removed, 
forefathers had precious little to do with this } I leave fifty dollars to buy a good black-silk dresa, 
house. It is young Jarrold ene ought to have } in which to be married and buried; also my book 
it, if you bring forefathers in.” of written recipes, which was handed down to me 
Sheppard surveyed Hugh indolently. by my grandmother. With this book, and the 
“No danger there,” he said: ‘I played my ;} knowledge she has gained from me of cookery 
cards too well with the old woman. TI tell you, a and housekeeping, she will prove a good wife 
Cordelia, I have about made up my mind to keep § for any man. 
the house, and to live in it. Just think of i “¢To Sheppard Marsh and his sister Cor- 
novels I could write here!’’ delia— ’? Mr. Wombley here took out his hand- 
“With the pretty bound-girl as inspiration. } kerchief, carefully shook out the folds, and wiped 
No; the farm will be in the market next week.” } his mouth and beard, restored it to his pocket, 


‘ 


“Tf it is mine to put there. Suppose it is not } coughed, and proceeded: “To Sheppard Marsh 
mine—eh ?”’ with a curious sidelong glance. } and his sister Cordelia I leave the mahogany 
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furniture of my parlor, whieh they have told me ~ insistence in the moment of silence that followed. 
is of great value, and of a kind much desired by : He perceived it, and shufiled uneasily: for the 
the people of the cities. 1 am sorry that the | grocer wus a shy man, and unused to fine ladies. 
haircloth is broken in several places.’”’ ‘Need I say,” said Mr. Wombley, with a 

There was an inarticulate murmur of pity and . sweeping gesture towards the pudgy little figure, 
dismay from Miss Ann; but the gentle sadness of ; ‘that this is Mr. John P. McKean, and the 
Cordelia’s face did not alter by o line or tint, and ; heir?” 
che careless smile only deepened on her brother's ; 
mouth. CHAPTER IV. 

“Lord! how they do carry it off!’ whispered} Mrs. Joyce afterwards described the scene as 
Miss Aun, enviously. | one that “made her hair stand on end, when she 

«The farm left to me by my father, and all ’ realized the disappointment to them poor young 
the other property, real and personal, of which : folks as had built all their lives on this property, 
{ may die possessed, I give and bequcath to— ” / that was now handed over in one short minute to 
(every eye turned to Hugh, whose color deep- ‘a stranger.”” None of the young folks, however, 
ened) ‘*Joln Philpot McKean, of Pike's Centre, ; betrayed any emotion. Hugh Jarrold stood up, 
and bis children, should he marry. A man: with the usual jerk to his Sunday coat, prepara- 
who has had the prudence to accumulate a: tory to a start; Sheppard Marsh eyed the suo- 
handsome furtune will take good care of my : cessful enemy with a lazy quizzical smile. 
property. Should John Philpot McKean dic ‘‘Miss McKean has taken away our fortune to 
thildle<:s, the whole property is to revert to the’ give us a new kinsman,” he suid, politely. ‘We 
fenale branch of the house. I then give and ought to be grateful to her: and, having scen 
bequeath it to Hugh Jarrold, entire, with the; him, we are.” 
txcepilon of the field known as the bill-lot, which Mr. McKean looked at him a minute, to see if 
I give to Sheppard Marsh, that he may therein ; he was being quizzed; then he laughed Buod- 
learn farming—he having often expressed to me ; ; humoredly. “Tm sorry you are disappointed,” 
his desire sc to do, and to retire from the world ; he said, ‘“but I’m ver y elad I've won, ladies and 
toa rural life.’”’ ' gentlemen. The prica of this bit of land will 

Mr. Wombley read the signatures and date, come very snugly into my business just now.” 
and folded up the paper slowly, as if the adjust-) «Can you sell the land?” breathed Miss Marsh, 
ment of each crease would influence the final ; in a tone like a sighing flute. 
disposidion of the property. Then he took off ‘“ Why—upon my soul, I don’t know. Not 
his spectacles. sell it? What shall I do with it? ['m no farmer. 

“That is all, my friends,’”’ he said, in the same { Don't know beans from oats, growing. How's 
tone of scli-repression which he used as elder in § this, Mr. Wombley—can’t I sell the land?” 
the weekly prayer-meetings. ‘You are doubtless §  «*I—think not,’’ replied the lawyer, deferen- 
surprised at this testament; but the deceased had ‘tially. ‘In case you die childless, you perceive, 
this disposition of her property in view for many > the estate reverts to our fricnd Jarrold; hence—” 
years. Mr. John Philpot McKean is, it is true, } ‘With the exception of a portion to my 
the most distant relative she bad; but he is of > brother,’ amended Cordelia. 
the samme nume, and he belongs to the male line— Mr. Wombley smiled. 
to the male line. He is a man, too, who has been ‘(That is a bit of barren land on the hillside, 
large'y prospered by the Lord. His property in ; Miss Marsh,’’ he said, ‘of no possible value to 
a neish boring county, both in stocks and land, is } anybody. Our deceased friend was fond of @ 
very considerable.” ; joke—o grim one, in this instance.” 

While he spoke, the stranger, who had accom- ! The grocer had recovered himself, in the mean- 
panied him into the room, rose, and nodded ; time. 
assent to each clause of his sentences. He was | ‘It’s true I’m not a married man,’’ he said, 
a fat, scrupulously neat, close-shaven little man, ; with an apologetic gurgle. “But I'm not pnst 
wearin spectacles over a pair of round protruding ; the marrying age; and I'll do my part to keep 
eyes. His neatnesy was his most aggressive qual- ; Mr. Jarrold out of*the property for some time to 
ity : his wide nostrils seemed to scent the air for come, I warn him. That won't hinder our being 
any hint of uncleanness which his eyes had not ; ; good friends, though,” holding out his hand to 
spied out. If, as his appearance indicated, he ; ; Hugh. “And I hope, Mr. Marsh,” turning to 
was a well-to-do grocer, it was certain his shop § ; Sheppard, ‘“‘you and your sister will stay in the 
was a marvel of tidiness. Miss Marsh's soft blue ; house until it suits you to return to the city. Pll 
eyes rested on him with a gentle speculative be quite honored, ma’am, in having you for my 
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guest,’’ blinking a little, as if the beauty of the 
smiling face dazzled him. 

“We shall be very happy to accept your invi- 
tation until Friday,” said Cordelia, holding out 
the softest and pinkest of bands, which Mr. 
McKean took with a self-conscious smile. — , 

“Come out, Cordelia; this room is stifling,” 
muttered Sheppard. And when they reached 
the porch he added: “1 cannot stand to see 
you flatter that little beast. Its disgusting. 
What use can he possibly ever be to you?” 

“One never knows: not much living—but a 
little dead, perhaps.’ At this moment Mrs. 
Joyce came out, and Cordelia turned to her. 
‘Where is this hill-lot which has been given to 
my brother as a joke?’ she asked. 

‘““T pass near it on my way home. It’s 
puffectly wuthless—a rack of stones. 1 must 
say that snap at your brother's laziness was 
a lectle rough in Miss Sarah. She always was a 
Tartar. But when it comes to cracking the whip 
after you're dead, it beats me.”’ 

“TPH walk with you,” said Cordelia, gently. 
“‘T need exercise, and should like to see it.” 

“That's a fine woman,” said the heir to Mr. 
Wombley, watching Cordelia through the window. 

“She smiled very sweetly on you. Take care, 
McKean, take care,”’ returned the lawyer, with a 
knowing wink. 

“Qh, lm an old bird. My eyes are skinned. 
Though, really,” with sudden gravity, ‘the 





young lady was only ordinarily pleagant—mod- 


erately pleasant: as any modest female in society 
may be, without ulterior designs.” 





CHAPTER V. 
Miss Qrippet and Martha, at the new owner’s 
earnest. invitation, consented to remain at the 
farm-house until the other guests should leave. 


Miss Ann had no intention of offending the owner 


of one of the largest properties on Elk Heights, 
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; “Qh, indeed? I thought differently. But 
‘there's no need of bein’ huffy, Mattie. Um 
‘sorry for Ifugh, if he’s lost his property an’ his 
, sweetheart on the same day. ‘That's all.” 
‘ Hugh Jarrold don’t need to stand in any 
$dead woman's shoes: he can make his own for- 
tune. And as for sweethearts, if 1 don't think 
; best to marry him, it doesn't prevent my respect- 
(ing him, and being sor—sorry for him.’ And 
Martha, much to Miss Ann’s dizmay, broke into 
a passion of tears, throwing herself on the bed, 
; and thrusting her head under the 1 illow. 
} Miss Quiddet allowed her to sob on, without 
; Interruption or question. At last she said, quietly: 
‘‘ You'd better wash your face—you're a sight 
¢ to be seen; an’ there's that Sheppard Marsh been 
‘lookin’ for some one to talk tu for a half-hour. 


¢ 
+ 


; Tm sure 1 have no time to waste on him.” 
‘“‘T never want to see or hear of Sheppard 
: Marsh again. What is he to me?” cricd Mattie, 
vehemently. 

But she sat up as she spoke, and began to 
smooth her rough curling hair, and to pat her 
reddened cheeks. Miss Ann discreetly went 
downstairs awhile, and, when she returned, found 
Martha ready to descend, with a fresh creamy 

) handkerchief tied about her throat, which threw 
‘ the mellow tints of her dark face, and dark eyes 
softened through tears, into pretty relic. 

‘‘Hugh has stayed to look after the cattle. He 
says McKean will dispose of them to-morrer; but: 
he can’t bear to see one of them neglected fora 
; hight. Hugh has a tender heart, an’ he’s keered 
for them cattle for years. It’s a downright shame 
they ain't his.”’ 

‘«They will be, in case—”’ 

‘‘In case this new man dies childless? Lord 
bless you, Martha, he’s good for filty years yet. 
‘ An’ take my word for it, he’s lookin’ out. 1 see 
| him eyein’ Miss Marsh, an’ you. an’—well, all 
t 
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us wimmin. Comin’ down? Ilugh’s in the 
back-yard, an’ Sheppard Marsh is down on the 


d 


and a man, besides, who was looking out for a front-piazzy.”’ 


wife. 


Murtha stood irresolute on the upper landing a 


“ How on earth would they get their meals, if} Moment, then she went slowly down the tront- 


we desert them?’ she said to Martha. ‘That 
a ‘ 

poor Cordeel knows no more about cookery than 

a newly-hatched—swan,”’ 


rare bird. 
Leipert's Hollow—poor soul !”’ 


“I don’t know,” said Martha, dully: her heart 


was aching with emptiness. 


after casting about for 
amoment fora figure of speech suitable to this 


stairs. 





CHAPTER VI. 
Hvaen JARrrocp left the house with the inten- 


‘‘T suppose Hugh Jarrold is off to! tion of shaking the dust of the McKean farm 


from his feet forever. As for Martha, he assured 


; himself that he felt nothing but scorn for that 


{silly weak woman. That chapter was ended, and 


“It's a great disappointment to you,”’ said {the book closed. But us he passed the barn, he 


Miss Ann, with a sly, sidclong glance. 
“‘None at all. 
nothing to me—nothing whatever.”’ 


Hugh Jarrold or his fortune is ‘ 


turned in at the open door. The cows had been 
driven into the yard; old Betty lowed at sight 
of him; the pet white heifer came up for him to 
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pull her ears as usual. Jarrold took a pitchfork ‘‘The people at Elk Heights know nothing 
and righted some sheaves that were out of place. } about him. 1 treat the man civilly, us it is my 
‘‘T may as well see the poor beasts fed for the $ duty to do, until he comes in my way: and he 
night,”” he thought. ‘That shopkeeper never ; docs come in my way when he tempts an innocent 
owned a hoof or horn before, I reckon.’’ ‘ girl astray,’’ said the old man, coolly. «+ I've 
He found so much to do, thal the thought of heard of others—you’re not the first woman—but 
Martha was banished for an hour. Jarrold was no mutter: it’s not a fit story to come to your 
a lover at odd times, but he was a farmer in the ; ears, Mattic Farrer. Only, if you touch that 
grain always. pitch now, you'll do it with your eyes open. 
As he turned to go out of the barn-yard, how- ; ve warned you.” 
ever, the sinking sun lighted the projecting points But Mattie was panting now with indignation. 
of the hillside, leaving the copses and woods in ‘It is jealousy. The people at Elk Heights 
shadow ; and on the edge of a coppice of nut-; have always been jealous of Sheppard Marsh 
trees, he saw a woman's figure scated on the’ and his sister, because they were refined and 
grass. She was leaning back against a tree, her ; educated and well-bred. It would be hard for 
face upturned. Hugh fancied he could see the; mere farmers to appreciate them.” 
blush and smile upon it. He could scarcely ! ‘You talk like a fool,’’ said the farmer, con- 
detect the man in the shadow beside her, but he ‘ temptuously. ‘Sheppard Marsh professes to be 
knew from the faint lines who it was that bent : an author; but he is known as a gambler to all 
over her. Newark, and as a man who has as many tricks 
‘‘Closer than I would daré to come, though ‘to escape debt and the police as a fux. His 
weve been like brother and sister,’ thought the { sister is an adventuress. She is the worse of 
miserable fellow, going back, as usual, to his: thetwo. There’s the truth, if you will have it. 
chief claim on her, which, in fact, told against You ought to go to your room, and thank God 
him. (for sendin’ me to tell it to you beture it is too 
“Ah, Jarrold,” said Mr. Wombley, coming up ¢ late.” 
behind him: ‘*thut looks like a flirtation, yonder. Martha looked at him steadily a full minute 
Ah, you young folks! The girl is pretty little ( before she suid, quietly: “1 don't thank God— 
Matic. But the man? I thought it was you, at{ nor you.’ And she walked away quickly, lest 
first.’ she might say more. 
‘‘The man is Sheppard Marsh.”’ ‘Wouldn't she listen to you?” demanded 
“QO-ho!” The lawyer's pockmarked face grew } Jarrold, coming up to him. 
suddenly grave. ‘Does Martha know that man’s ‘No. Matters have gone pretty far between 
character? Have you never told her?’ her and that scoundrel, I suspect. Well, I wash 
«1 know nothing ill of Sheppard Marsh, beyond } my hands of her.”’ 
his lazinex3 and vanity. It would not be suitable At the foot of the mail: just where it turned 
for me to run bim down to her, if I did.’’ into the crooked grassy road, the old man met 
Wombley looked at him inquiringly. Cordelia. With all his heat and indignation 
“Oh, I understand,” he said at last: ‘you 3 against her, his heart failed him as he saw her 
are trainin’ a point, I think. But I have no}; pale babyish face and eycs heavy with tears, 
scruples; and here she comes. If she does not ‘ when he stood aside to let her pass. 
know now what kind of a man Marsh is, it will “‘She’s but a child—can’t be more than seven- 
am be for want of plain English froin me.” teen! Her eyes are all swelled. She's been 
The old farmer, by dint of acting as guardian } mournin’ for old Sarah in good earnest. Hello! 
for innumerable orphans, felt himself constituted What's the matter now?” For Cordclia sprang 
; 
| 





any 





by Providence a universal father to all the young ; towards him, her face blanched with terror. 
women of Elk Heights. Jarrold watched him as? ‘‘’Tain’t nothin’ but a harmless black-snake. It 
he met Martha, drew her aside, and began to talk {couldn’t hurt me. Were you really goin’ to 
earnestly, prodding the point of his gingham $ drive it off—off of me?” 


umbrella into the ground with each sentence. ‘‘T thought it was poisonous—TI wanted to save 
Martha listened at first with deference, then $ you!” she cried, with an hysteric laugh. 
her throat swelled, and her eyes flashed. ‘Well, now, that was real plucky in you. 


“If Mr. Marsh is such a poor idler—’’ she} Why, my Hester, that’s been raised among 
interrupted, at last, ‘‘liviag by his wits, as you ; snakes, screams if she sees one; and as for 
say, Mr. Wombley—why do the people at Elk } flyin’ at it that away— It was real kind in 
Heights treat him as a hero and great man? You; you to an old man, Miss Marsh,’ looking at 
yourself.’ her critically and keenly. 
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Cordelia laughed, looked up frankly in his? strong emotion which he tried to conceal. ‘1 
face, took his offered hand with a cordial grasp, ‘ have something todo. And I'll do it,” he said 
and passed on. ‘to himself as he turned away, ‘let it end as it 

‘Pon my soul! I don’t believe half the stories $ will.” | 
I heerd of that girl. She has as friendly, honest Mr. Wombley looked after him, perplexed. 

a face as I’d wish to sce. Goodness knows—they “I never saw Hugh Jarrold in such a taking 
may be all lics. I wish I hadn’t told them to? as that,” he said, at last. 
Mattie.’”’ Miss Marsh laughed innocently. 

He walked on a few steps, and then turned? ‘He looks as if he might be going to take the 
hastily, and overtook Cordelia just as Hugh came : heir’s life,” she prattled. “ What a lucky thing 
up to her. They all stood together in the path. it would be fur him, wouldn’t it, if the good man 

‘*Miss Marsh, I see you're fond of strollin’ ; were to die?” 
round the hills, and I want to warn you about; ‘* Don’t talk such foolishness,’ said Mr. Wom- 





é 





the Devil’s Mouth.” bley, sharply. ‘Even in the mouths of young 
‘‘What is the Devil's Mouth ?”’ girls, idle words are the messengers of the devil, 


“It’s a coal-shaft that hasn’t been worked ; and must be answered for at the Day of Judg- 
nigh onto fifty years. I reckon that shaft must } ment.” 
be a hundred feet deep, sheer, with water at the ‘¢T meant no harm,’’ Cordelia replied, with a 
bottom. Jarrold here boarded it over, some five } childish giggle. 
or six years azo; but the planks is rotten, and ‘¢You hinted, or seemed to hint, that there was 
wouldn’t bear your weight. So take care. I} murder in Jarrold’s heart,” interrupted the old 
thonght P'd warn you. One good turn deserves § man, harshly. ‘Take care of your hints. Young 
another.” people like you fling about their words like fire- 
‘Where is this place ?”? asked Cordelia. brands. They forget that God hears them, and 
‘Over the next hill in the range, at the bottom $ holds them accountable for every one.” 
of the gap. There's a wide open path leads} He nodded shortly to her as he snid these 
through that forest right down gcross it: which ? words, muttered good-night, and stalked down 
makes it the more dangerous to a stranger.” (the road: for he was out of temper, not only 
‘“‘T saw Martha walking down that way a few with the silly woman, but with himself, that ner 
moments ago,’’ said Miss Marsh. (arts hud induced him to forget for a moment her 
“Oh, Mattic’s safe enough. All the folks { silliness or wickedness. 
hereabouts knows it. She knows every foot on$ The lecture which he had given her was but a 
the Heizhts as well as Hugh here.” ; hackneyed repetition of the scoldings which he 
“But my brother was with her; and really gave to his own daughter every day. He hardly 
they were so engrossed that there is no knowing » knew what he had said a moment afterwards. 
what pitfall they may walk into. I will find and> But the words had a strange effect upon Miss 
warn them,” said Cordelia, with a significant Marsh. She stood ‘motionless in the path, look- 
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smile. ing after him. 
“Jest as you please,” replied Mr. Wombley, ‘“God?” she cried. ‘God ?”’ 
dryly. ‘Why, Jarrold, are you going back? I? It was many years since the One reality in life 


counted on your walking on to the village with had faced her. She had heard innumerable ser- 
me. You are going to Leipert’s Hollow to-night, { mons and hymns in the meantime. But this 
you said ?” grim old man was in earnest. A single electric 

“Yes, I did say it; but I have changed my / spark passed from him, and touched her like 
mind,” hesitated Hugh, whose features were ; fire. She turned her eyes up to the space 
strangely altered in the last few moments. ‘I through the trees, where the clear night opened, 
will stay here until to-morrow morning. There and then shrank quickly down into the shadow, 
is something—there is work to be done which I muttering something to herself, which sounded 
must attend to.” like God’s name, again and aguin. 

“IT thought you had sworn never to se She had believed in Him when she was a 
another nizht under this roof,’ said the old } child: feebly, dimly, with that half awe and 
man. “I’m glad you've rued that, Hugh. Never ¢ half terror which an ignorant animal would 
bear malice, specially again the dead. Miss} have for its master; but with no love. Henee, 
Sarah was cranky on the subject. of ‘fodder, } when she remembered Him now, it was with the 
but—” ‘blind dread which such an animal would feel 

‘I bear no malice,” interrupted Jarrold, who ; when, after long revolt, it would he dragged up 
spoke at random, as if laboring under some for punishment, rather than any human, intelli- 
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BY THE RIVER.—‘‘A TIN-TYPE.’’ 53 
gent understanding of the unknown Power that; fear him? I do know Sheppard. Why should 
had brought her soul into life. I not plan for him, poor fellow? Ie’s all the 
She sat quiet in the shadow for awhile. Then} God or man that is left to me. <A poor enough 
she rose and came out suddenly, looking up} excuse for either,’’ she added, in, her secret 
boldly into the white shining overhead. thought: but it was with an aching womanly 
‘It’s the moon,”’ she said to herself; ‘nothing § tenderness at heart. 
but the moon. How am'I to know that there is If Cordelia Marsh, in that brief moment, had 
anything behind? As for the rest—’’ faced God and the evil spirit that controlled her 
She took her way down the path, her chin life, and chosen between them, she was hardly 
dropped of her breast, her eyes set straight { conscious of what she had done. In fact, so 
before her: as men are apt to look when they ‘warm and sincere was her love for her brother, 
try to scan the future. and so chilly and insincere was every other part 
“As for the rest—’’ of her nature, that in giving herself up to it, she 
She made aon impatient gesture with both ; probably thought she was choosing the trucst and 
hands, and laughed. on best. 
“What do I know about God? Why should I 











[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





BY THE RIVER. 





BY ANNA M. JACKSON. 





Wurere the bine, blue Amorom 
Flung the sunshine of its spray, 

And the birds sang always, alwaya, 
Through the long bright summer day: 

There we met, and loved, and wandered, 
In that happy long ago; 

There our faith and hope were sundered, 
By the river's mystic flow: 

For it bere upon its bosom 
All the sunshine of the ycara, 

And it left us but the burden 
Of its song in bitter tears. 


Though the two-edged sword cut sharply, 
It left neither mark nor stain; 

But the golden summer sunerhine, 
It grew dim and dark with cloud; 

And the morry dancing waters, 
They in anguish moaned aloud. 


And sometimes when I’m weary— 
And I'm often weary now— 
The cool breath of that water, 
Oh, it lulls my fovered brow ; 
And I hear the low sweet music 
Of a magic voice once more, 
And the faint perfume of flowers 
That is wafted by the shore; 
And the blue, blue Amorosa 
Flings the sunshine of its epray, 
And the birds sing always, alwaye, 
As they did that summer day. 


Just that fleeting glimpee of heaven: 
And we gathered up our load, 

And we left the cool green rivor, 
And sought the dusty road. 

Each bere his burden bravely, 
Nor gave one sign of pain: 
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In the wreck of an old worn alhum 
That a child unearthed at play, 
I found this little picture— 
A leaf from a long-cloaed day. 
That face of boyiah beauty 
Must now he lined with care; 
And the Jocks of raven blackness 
Must gleam with a silver hair. 


Somewhere ho Hves and labors, 

And takoa his part In the strife 
That is not at all the poom 

We dreamed in early-life. 
The ways we planned together 

We must tread apart through time: 


For the years stepped in between us, 
And they spoke in prose—not rhyine. 


And so T hid his picturo 
Away from my own richt, 
And bravely looked for sunshine 
Through clouds as black as night 
It has glimmered ofton upon me, 
But nover as of old 
Haa dropped in a royal shower 
Of pure and melting gold; 
And I know, throngh all the darkness, 
It is all for the best, someway : 
Yet I wish that little tin-type 
Had not been found to-day. 
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BY AGNES JAMES. 





CHAPTER I. {So they would think us awfully silly, I suppose ; 

“‘TITERE’S no use telling anyone, Tom.’ . but they were always very fond of you.”’ 

Lena's pretty face has a slightly troubled look Lena makes no reply to this. She knows they 
as she speaks; and she glances up at her tall, } were very fond of her once; but since Tom has 
handsome lover. taken to spending every evening in Mr. Floyd's 

“Why not tell? I don't care who knows,” } little parlor, a sort of chill has come over their 
that voung gentleman says, carelessly. fondness: there's a ‘little rift in the lute.’ Tom 
“Qh, Tom! There’ ll be—I know there'll be— hasn't. noticed it, but Helena has felt it. 








such »n—”’ ‘But your father, Tom: what do you think he 
would say?’ she asks, after a little silence. 

Tom laughs, then suddenly draws himself up, 
frowns judicially, and pushing up imaginary 
spectacles, looks from under them severely, while, 
in qitick sarcastic accents, he remarks: 

‘Ah, indeed? Engaged to be muarried—eh ? 
Thomas, I had given you credit for a little common 
sense. It seems that 1 was too partial in my esti- 
mate of you.” 

it is such an exact imitation of Judge Wynd- 
ham’s tone and manner, that Lena scarcely feels 
tively. It isn’t really an engagement, you know.” ? like laughing at it. She has always been atruid 

“What is it, then?” And Tom's laughing eyes { of the Judge. , 
rest fondly on the girl’s sweet flushed face. ‘«Lena! I've got a bright idea,’’ Tom exclaims, 

“Qh, I don’t know exactly. You—you say (suddenly. ‘Let's get married first, and tell 
you love me, and I—I know I love you, and we are } them afterwards. Then they may row as much 
both glad that is settled. But we are just to trust ¢ as they please.” 
each other without any engagement.” Lena laughs outright at this. 

A peal of hearty laughter from Tom makes her “Then do you know what your father will 
blush still deeper and avert her face quickly from } say ?—* Thomas, you can go and set up a practice 
his daring eyes. But he gently turns her head of your own now. A young man of your brilliant 
until he can see the sweet little face aguin, then } common sense doesn’t need my lielp.’”’ 
bends and kisses her lips. Lena is an actress. The Judge's frown and 

“Call it what you please, little girl,’’ he says, { gesture, and his sharp, quick tone are repeated 
easily. “ Do you think I care for words, when I: to the life; and then these graceless young people 
may—' and a second kiss finishes the sentence. \ burst into gleeful laughter. 


— Deuce of a row—eh ?’” Tom breaks in, laugh- 
ing. ‘ Well, perhaps so. I tell you what, Lena, 
1 want to tell them, just to try the effect. Sup- 
pose, to-morrow morning at breakfast, after they 
all come in—especially Sybel, who's always late 
—I get up, and say: ‘I rise to remark, and my 
language is plain, that Iam engaged to be mar- 
ried to Helena Floyd. What do you think—” 
“Oh, Tom! you wouldn't!’ And Lena’s little 
hands close tightly on his arm. ‘Promise me 
you won't. Besides, 7 haven’t promised posi- 
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But. Lena still looks a little troubled, though «Just so, my dear,’ Tom says. ‘So well 
she smiles, and rests her cheek very contentedly } just hold on a year or so, until I can go and set 
azaiust Tom's shoulder. ‘up for myself. It won't be long. Hello!—twelve, 


“What are you sighing for, you wicked little } as I'ma living sinner. Good-night, little girl! "? 
child?” Tom asks presently, in that whisper that 
is so sweet from a lover's lips. 


; « Good-morning !” Helena Jaughs back; and 
then Tom takes her in his arms, and kisses her, 
“Did T sigh? Well, Twas only wishing that} ‘Dear, I think T am the happiest, luckiest 
—that they would all be pleased to know that you 
love me.” ; ; 


man in the world,’ he murmurs; and Lena locks 

up at him smiling, but with a soft mist in her 
“Oh, well, you don't. suppose they have any © pretty hazel eyes. 

particular dislike to me, de you? I believe a * You wont think so if Uncle John comes and 

mans mother and sisters always object to his > catehes you,’’ she says, in a laughing whisper. 

falling in love. And they are forever talking at }.“¢ You must go this minute.” 

home about the absurdity of people's bein 


we ee ee 


g “Give me aminute longer. TI never told you 


engaged, unless they have money to marry on. ? good-night in this way before, you know ”’ 
(54) 


Wann. 
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So he takes five minutes longer, and then goes } clears palings, flower-bed, and all, and stands by 
away lingeringly: turning out the gas in the ; her side, triumphant. 
hali— which is too high for Helena to reach— } “Oh! Suppose you had fallen!’’ she says, 
and closing the front-door cautiously after him. { half frightened, half proud of his strength and 
Helena stenls upstairs in the dark, and lies: grace. Her grand handsome lover! Her sweet 
awake with burning cheeks—too happy to sleep— ! eyes fall as he takes her hand—both her hands, 
till the summer-duwn comes in at her windows. ’ and all the sweet dewy blossoms she is carrying, 
—_——_-- and holds them in his warm firm clasp. 
CHAPTER IT. “If I could only say, ‘good-morning’ as I said 
“Yor ought to have staid at home last night, ‘ ‘good-night,’’’ he whispers, looking down at her 
Tom,” his sister Sybel remarks at the break fast- fondly. 
table. **The Ellysons were here.”’ She is well worth looking at, this fair fresh 
“The saints be praised that J wasn’t, then,” ‘ young girl, with golden gleams in her waving 
Tom says, coolly. mewn hair, and a color like a damask rose in 
«Where were you?” she asks, sharply. her cheeks. The dress she wears is only a cheap 
“At Jones's saloon, gambling away wy sub-; white lawn, but it fits her lithe young. figure to 
stance. I lost all my money, and my watch, my ; perfection, and is fresh and pure as the jasmine- 
horse and buggy. my gum and setter. Jones lent ? flowers themselves. 
me my horse and buggy in order to get home, She looks up now, laughing, into her lover's 
and—”"’ dark eyes. She is thinking there never were 
“Tom! bursts out Syhel, angrily; and Mrs. pak eyes before—eyes of ‘black velvet and 
Wrnidham’s soft voice exclaims, reproachfully : ¢ fire’’—and never a voice sweeter and tendcrer 
“Oh, my dear boy!’ The Judge looks silently ‘than his as he calls her again “my own little 

















amused, and Syhel goes on, crossly: ‘ What's ! Helena.” 
the use of all that nonsense? You were at Mr. ‘Helena!’ comes a quick decided voice just 
Floyd'a.” ‘at this instant. She starts violently. There 


fee, 
“Very true: so I was,’ Tom says, tranquilly. 


“Can you point ont any special harm in that?” 
Sybel tosses her head. (She is a handsoine } “velvet.” 

girl. very like Tom, with the same fine dark? Lena's color has deepened very prettily under 

eres and rich brunette complexion.) ‘No special 3 her lover’s gaze. It turns to fire, now. Cheeks 

harm—fo you,” she says, with emphasis. ‘“Per-{ and brow and throat turn vivid scarlet under 

hats it might be unfortunate for Helena to; Sybel’s sharp eyes; and Lena feels that Syhel 

imadne you meant anything by your constant ‘ knows her secret. 

visits, Of course she won’t understand that it's} ‘Good-morning! Oh, Lena, ean you lend 

only ‘pour passer le temps.’”’ ime a sacque-pattern? I haven't one that 
Tom's white tecth glitter under his mustache. ; fits decently,” that black-eyed young woman 
“Oh. she understands it, I imagine,’’ he says, } remarks, quietly. 


stands Sybel by the palings, looking full in her 
face with eyes that are much more “fire’’ than 











in his eazy off-hand way. Then he leans back “Yes, certainly,’ Lena replies — thinking: 
in his chair, and stares through the open window 2 ‘What a goose I am!” 
at Mr. Floyd's house. They are next-door neigh- ‘T'll come over this minute, and get it; then.” 


tere: but Mr. Floyd, Helena’s uncle, lives in a 
quiet frame cottage, while the wealthy Judge 
resiies in a grand mansion, with a velvet lawn 
spreading wide around it. Suddenly Tom starts 
and smiles; and an instant after, rises from the But they do not have all the evening together 
tarle, and walks out on the lawn. He has; alone. Sybel is there, practicing songs with 


? And Sybel runs around to the gate; and Tom has 
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only time to whisper, laughingly: ‘* Never mind: 
we'll have all the evening together.” Then he 
takes himself off up-town. 


in her front-yard. 
“Hatlloo! May T come over?” he calls. 
Helena turns from the white jasmine she is 
pulling, and seos him standing with one hand 
on the low palinga, just ready to vault over. 


And the next evening she carries off Lena to 
sing with her at home: the Wyndhams’ new 
“ Steinway’? being so superior to the little old 
piano at the Floyds’. Syhbel seems seized with 
a sudden and violent mania for Helena’s society ; 

«No,indeed! Youll land in my verbena-bed,” {and when Mary Wyndham comes home, she fol- 
she exclaims, laughing, and coming towards him, ! lows her sister's example. Mary is gentler and 
with her hands fuil of the fragrant white stara of | sweeter than Sybel—also less clever and pene- 
jasmine. But, in defiance of her, he does spring, ' trating. But she is well managed by her elder 

\ 
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sister. By and by it becomes apparent to Lena § fashionable people; and there is always some- 
that they are “on guard”’ to prevent tete-d-tetes } thing exciting going on. Lena doves not see so 
between Tom and herself. much of Tom as she used. Of course, he is 

She is half amused and half indignant. obliged by courtesy to pay some attention to the 

“Al! you are too late, my dears,’’ she says to ; young ladies visiting his sisters. Lena knows 
herself. ‘‘ We know each other's hearts; and we 3 that; but it is a little hard to see him go driving 
could trust each other, if we never met excepts or riding by with Miss Rivington—almost always 
under your eyes.’ But they do meet, of course. Miss Rivington—whilst she sits dull and lonely 
There are long summer-evening strolls together { at home. She begins to wish that handsome, eclf- 
in the woods and fields outside of town, ocean- 3 possessed young woman, with the blonde hair and 
sional drives in Tom's buggy, with his handsome 3 miraculously stylish and beautiful toilettes, would 
bay horse, and now and then a quiet evening at } go away. She is not jealous, but she hates—yes, 
Mr. Floyd's, when Sybel and Mary are detained 3 I fear she hates—whatever keeps Tom away. 


at home, and no one else happens to drop in. ‘‘ How do I look, Aunt Nannie?’ she says, one 
Still it is not very satisfactory, and Tom chafes 3 day, as she turns from the mirror swmilingly to 
under it a little. consult her aunt’s eyes. 

“See here, Lena; I don’t see anything of you: ‘Lovely, my dear. Come and let your Uncle 


I don’t know how it is.’ (Lena knows, but she; John see you.’’ Lena does look lovely. Her 
does not tell him.) ‘I hate secret engagements, { dress is only the ‘poor girl's livery ’’—white_ 
anyhow. If people knew you belonged to me, ‘ muslin; but it is of a soft sheer mull, that flows 
they wouldn't be always bothering around—” and floats around her like mist. She wears no 

“Didn't Tsay it wasn't an engagement?’ Lena} ornaments but some old lace of Aunt Nannie’s, 
laughs. ’ and a cluster of creamy roses at her belt. 

“Yes. But that’s nonsense, little girl. JZ think “Why, my little girl—how magnificent you 
it onc, if you don't.” are!’’ Uncle John says, kindly, while the chil- 

“Tom !’—Lena looks at him very seriously} dren stand round her in a circle, admiring. 
now—Tm afraid you oughtn't to marry me. ‘Lena, I bet nobody there will have on as 
You ought to marry a brilliant woman of the pretty a dress as yours,”’ little Katic declares. 
world, to help you on in life. One with beauty, ; Lena smiles, and kisses the carnest, little face. 
and sense, and fine manners, and—moncy.”’ But she knows her dress will be very poor and 

“Very well, Miss Floyd. Find mea million- ! plain compared with many dresses that will be in 
airess prettier, and cleverer, and better-mannered > Mrs. Wyndham’‘s parlors to-night. 
than you, and I'll consider the matter.” } Tom comes for her, and they go out into the 

“Tom, she is found. She is coming to-morrow,” soft summer starlight. 

Lena says, solemnly, but with a laugh in her eyes. | ‘Don't hurry, Lena,” he says, as he draws her 

“ Who?—what ?—oh, Miss Rivington: Sybel’s > gloved hand through his arm and holds it clasped 
grand New York friend! Yes, she’s very ‘swell.’ ; tightly. ‘These three minutes with you are 
I saw her at Mount Desert, last summer.” worth all the evening to me.” 

“‘Y wonder it didn’t occur to you to fallin love} After that doos anyone think Lena envies 
with her then. It was so obviously the proper Miss Rivington her wonderful dress, that looks 
thing to do.” as if it were woven of cobwebs covered with dew 

“Why didn't it occur to you to fall in love with } and sparkling in the moonlight? She is simply 
George Ridgeley, last summer. There was a good- } utterly happy. 





looking fellow with a fortune ready-made for you. ‘* Miss Lena, how do you do? Will you—may 

But you let him go hack to Chicago ‘all forlorn.’ 3 I have this next waltz with you?” 

‘Why was this thus?’”’ She turns, and meets honest. George Nidgeley’s 
‘« Because—oh, because—you mustn’t ask im-? eyes. He is flushing and trembling like a girl. 

pertinent questions.”’ “Why, gir. Ridgeley! I didn't know you were 


It is so pretty to see her blush, and laugh, and? here. I'm glad to sec you.”’ And she holds out 
turn away her head; and so sweet to know that; her hand frankly, and smiles a welcome. She 
she has never loved anyone else but him—lucky ’ dances with him once—twice—three times during 
Tom Wyndham ! the evening. - 





‘Lena, are you going to let that poor fellow 
CUAPTER ITT. singe his wings again?” whispers Tom, during 
Miss Rivixeton has been at the Wyndhams’ the one waltz he is able to get with her. 
for two weeks. There is no word of her going} “Who? Oh! Why, Tom, he has forgotten all 
away. The house is fullof young guests—gay, { that. I’m just an old friend, you know.” 
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“Very likely,’ says Tom, dryly. “But I'd 
like to tell him you are engaged to me.” 


“No, Tom, you won’t—you mustn’t!’’ Lena; I have been suspecting all the time. 


whispers, eagerly. 

Tom looks at her rather strangely. The truth 
is, already he has heard Sybel and Mary laugh- 
ing tozether about ‘“Lena’s flirtation with George 
Ridgeley,”” and he doesn’t quite like it. When 
the waltz is over, he finds her a seat, and stands 
looking moodily on, while George makes his way 
acrosa the room towards her. 
afterwards, Lena sees Tom talking gayly with 
Miss Rivington, as he saunters up and down the 
wide hall with her. 

‘‘He is all devotion apparently,”’ a very dis- 
tinct, sharp old voice behind her says. 


“Oh, that is Tom's way, you know,’ Sybel’s } without a word to her? 


roice responds, gayly. ‘* He’s a dreadful flirt.”’ 





But, five minutes ; him? 





oT 
Sybel stops to laugh, and goes on aguin, gayly: 
‘Yes, indeed! I wasn’t surprised. Of course 
I confess I 
shall be perfectly delighted to have it all settled. 
She suits him and us go exactly.” 

‘‘She is certainly very beautiful,’’ Lena man- 
ages to say, calmly. 

‘‘And so George Ridgeley is as devoted as ever, 
Lena?’ Sybel exclaims, presently. “ My dear 
child, what are you thinking about not to accept 
Take my advice, my love; and if he asks 


you again, say yes. He's the best fellow—and no 
(end of money.” 


And Sybel goes away, leaving Helena to break 
her heart with doubts that are almost terrible 
certainties. Tom gone with Alice Rivington, and 
No message—no letter? 
“Oh! if he does not love me, why did he tell 


“Qh, we heard about them at Mount Desert, me so a thousand times? Was it only flirting, 


fast year. But come, confess you would like her 
for @ si-ter-in-law."’ 


> after all? 
‘shall I do without him? 
“Qh, of course we like it! There! Dear } the truth !” 


Sybel says he is a flirt. Oh, what 
Oh, if I only knew 


Mrs. Morton, I don't know what Tom and Alice} The truth, poor little Helena? Sybel could 
would say to me for breathing a word. Iam so? have told it if she had chosen. Sybel knows 
careiess: Please don't betray me.’ Sybel slides that when Tom had discovered, the nicht before 
away with a laugh; and Lena sits very still and } Alice Rivington left, that bis father wished him 
quiet, with her heart throbbing fast and hard. to go North on business, he had gone over to see 
It is not true! She will not believe it! That} Lena. ‘ Lena has a headache; and mamma says 
Tom. who loves Aer—who is engaged to her— 3 we mustnt Ict anybody disturb her,” little 
esuld— But. alas! she remembers that he ia | Katie says, at the door. In fact, Lena had 
acfengazed to her. How often has she herself} fallen asleep; and before she waked, carcless 
dechired that he is free—there is “no engnge- 3 little Katie had forgotten all about Tom's visit. 
ment." They were only to “trust each other.” But Tom made another effort to reach Lena. 
But if Tom finds he loves some one else better, “See here, John! There’s a letter on my 
ehe cannet blame him or reproach him. He is: mantel-piece I want you to take over to Mr. 
free! Her happiness turns to dust and ashes on / Floyd's,” Sybel heard—overhcard—Tom saying 
her lips. Presently she slips out of the window to one of the servants, just before the carriage 
near her, unnoticed (she has sent George away scame to tnke them to the train, which pasaed 
from her on some pretext), and glides like athe station at the ‘“unearthly’’ hour of five 
gheet across the lawn. There are numbers of: A. M. 
people straying about in the starlight. As she “Yes, sah,’’ John answers, promptly. 
pastes near one couple, she sees a glimmer of; not apt to forget ‘ Mars’ Tom's”’ orders. 
cobwebs strung with dew, and hears her lover's But in five minutes after the carriage leaves 
familiar laugh. Her lover! Is he hers or Alice? the door, Sybel slips upstairs into Tom's room. 
Rivington 's? There it is, on the clock upon the mantel-piece: 
She glides away into deep shadow, and isa large white envelope, directed in Toin’s free 
gone. No gnc mizses her but honest Georze, bold hand to ‘Miss Helena Floyd.” Sybel 
who comes hurriedly back to look for her, but; stands looking at it, and wishing she dared— 


He is 





fails to find her. 

Two days aftér, Sybel comes over to Lena’s, 
early. 

‘*Sorry you had a headache yesterday, Lena. 
I wanted you to come over and see Alice agnin. 
Do you know, she took such a fancy to you! She 
says your color and the wave in your hair are 
just irresistible. Oh, by the way, did you know 


Tom went home with her, yesterday ?”’ 
Vou. LANXV.—4., 





she scarcely knows what. Presently she puts 
out her hand to take it; but—perhaps ber hand 
ig not very steady—as she touches it, it slips 
back, and disappears behind the clock. It is 
out of sight entirely. John will never think of 
looking behind the clock, and no one will ever 
dream it was her fault. Her fault? Why, it— 
it was almost an accident. She hadn't meant to 
hide it! 
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A footstep on the stairs startles her, and she | begs her not to cry, and not to mind him. He 
flies out of the room, frightened, trembling, yet ° only wants her to be happy, he adds. You see, 
glad. And John does not find the letter: for. it is a little gleam of common sense that has 
she hears him, a little while after, remarking to | saved Ilelena and honest George—saved them 
Patty, the house-maid: ‘Mars’ Tom say he luff; from a misery infinitely greater than any pain 
a letter on de mantel-piece, but dey ain't none } that wrings their hearts now. 
dar. I spec’ he put it in his pocket, an’ forgit it.” { But how did Tom come to be there just at the 

‘¢ Mars’ Tom mighty forgitful,’’ responds Patty.} wrong time? He has come home tired, worried, 
out of spirits; and Sybel gives him some dinner, 

CHAPTER IV. and chatters to him while he eats it. 

Tom has been gone a week. All day long Lena “How is Miss Helena Floyd, Sybel? She 
goes about the house trying to be herself. She} wasn’t well when I went away.’ Le trics to 
tries in vain. The song has died out of her life. 3 say it carelessly. 

She hopes, and watches, and despairs; starts ‘Lena? Oh, she's very well. Everybody says 
at a footstep; is restless, and feverish, and’: shes engaged to George Ridgeley. They're out 
wretched; and spends nearly all of her nights } together all the time. I[ saw them go to walk 
in crying. No wonder Aunt Nannie thinks she} a few minutes ago.” 
is looking badly, and wants to give her quinine. Tom says not another word, but goes away. 

And George Ridgeley adds to her trouble, by > gets his horse, and rides off into the country. 
renewing his love-making so earnestly, so plead-; He is coming slowly back, after a long gallop, 
ingly, that she is almost bewildered by it. Some-$ when he passes through the pleasant by-path, 
times she feels half tempted to end it all by $ and sees the proof of Syhel’s news. At least it 
accepting him. Pride tempts her that way. If} looks like proof. But Tom thinks the matter over 
she accepts him, then no one will ever ae as he rides home. ‘‘Some fellows would just 
not even Tom himself—that her heart is broken; give up, and ge off somewhere, and never see 
by Tom's fuithlessness. And perhaps, after all, ; her again, and be as miserable as—the devil— 
she may learn to love George. She cannot ive. for life. That's the way it is in novels. But 
without love; and she knows George loves her. S maybe there's something I don't undarstand. 
He has adored her, and no one else, ever since 3 Perhaps she did write to me, and her letter was 
he was fifteen years old, and first came to the | lost. Maybe she’s just doing a little hit of flirt- 
village school. She half makes up her mind to yi ing with Ridgeley. It isn't like her, and—well, 
ray yes. The crisis comes one evening when for that matter, she may have been flirting with 








is walking with George in the pine-woods outside; me. Appearances are against you, my little 
of the village. He turns suddenly, and says: Lena; but I’m going to give nyeelt one more 
‘‘Look here, Lena. Do you think any one$ chance for happiness, anyhow.’ 
will ever love you better than Ido? Don’t you But as he feels sure that Ridgeley will be 
know I'd give my life to make you happy?; at Mr. Floyd’s in the evening, he waits until 
Can't you trust yourself with me? Oh, Lena, ; morning—and hasn't a pleasant night of it, 
say yes, dear,’’ he urges, vehemently. either. Sometimes pride and wounded love and 
He is so good—so honest—and she is so? anger almost make him determine to ride away 
wretched! Lena almost yields. Her hand lies § with the morning light, and never see her again. 
in his. Alas! she does not hear the tramp of a} But common sense gets the best of it; and soon 
horse on the soft carpet of pine-ncedles. At a3 after breakfast he stands in the shaded flower- 
little distance a horseman passes slowly along a scented little parlor at Mr. Floyd's, and listens 
path that crosses the one they are in. It is Tom$ for Helena’s entering footsteps. Ife hears her 
Wyndham—the Fates will it so:' and he sees! coming at last: not with the quick joyous tap-tap 
Helena sitting with her hand in George Ridge. } of her heeled slippers along the hadJ, that he is 
ley's hand: sees it, and rides away unseen of accustomed to. She comes slowly. The door 
them. opens, and the slender white-robed figure stands 
If he had waited one moment, he would have: still almost in the doorway. Tom's heart beats 
econ Helena suddenly snatch her hand away, } papidly. “It is all over, by George!’ he thinks. 
cover her face, and soh ont: ‘Oh, George, I1{ Then he sees her face: pale, with dark shadows 
ein't! It wouldn't he right. I don’t love you, } under her eyes; and she stands silently, and 
my dear good George; and IT would only make: looks at him with great mournful eyes. 
you miserable." And George is silent for a> ‘ 
moment, with the hitterness of death in his § CHAPTER V. 
heart. Then he soothes her gently; and he: “Lena: What on earth have you been doing 
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to yourself? Oh, my love, tell me why you look {seme important papcrs, and does not even look 


so, he cries. 

He hurries up to her, shocked and alarmed, 
and takes her cold little hand. 

Tell me, Lena; have you been ill, and I did 


A world of love and tenderness thrills in his 
voice, and brings the colur to Lena's cheeks, so 
lately so pale. 

Their eyes meet: and then—how it happens 
neither can tell; but in an instant she is sobbing 


in his arms, and he is whispering fond caressing | 


words into her ear. There is really not much to 
expluin after that. It was all a mistake, that a 
few words clear up. And Lena manages to tell 
her story without a word of blame for Sybel. | 


She will not gay anything to make Tom angry > 


with her. Why should she? Will he love her 
any more because he loves his sister less ? 
“And now, little girl, I'in going to end all | 


this nensense. If people had known you and [ 


telonged to each other, you wouldn't have been } 
tbrakiug your heart over idle gossip; and 15 


woubln’t have had to go mooning around for a 
week, believing you had thrown me over for 
Ridgeley. You see, if IT hadn't got that into my 
head, I'd bave written again.”’ 

“What are you going to do, Tom?” she asks, 
as he puts on his hat with a determined air. 

“To beard the lion—a couple of lions—in 
their respective dens,’ he answers, ag he walks 
away lunching. 

“To marry my niece Helena? Why, bless my 
toul, Tom! if the child wants to marry you, there 
n't anybody else I'd rather give her to. But I 
never thought of such a thing as Helenws marry- 
ing!’ This from dear good absent-minded Uncle 
Jobn. Not a very formidable “lion,” certainly. 

Tom wrings his hand gratefully, and then goes 
of to hia futher’s office. The Judge is busy with 
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up as Tom enters. 

“Can I speak to you a moment, father?’ Tom 
asks, huskily. 

The Judge looks up now, nods, and pushes up 
his spectacles, 

“I think it right to tell you, sir, that I am 
engaged to be married to Helena Floyd,’’ the 
young man says, very quictly. 

- “AT? The Judze looks at him keenly, but 
does not frown. ‘There is a moment's silence, 
and Tom speaks again: 

“T hope you do not disapprove of it, sir?” 

The Judge shakes his head. ‘No; but I 
imagined, from something Sybel said, that you 
were rather attracted by Miss Rivington. Her 
fortune would have been an attraction to most 
young men.” 

‘‘ Well, sir, not to me,’’ Tom says, soberly. “1 
ratuer think Pd like my moncy to be my own, 
and not my wifes. And, you sce, the fact is— 
Helena and I love each other dearly.” This 
last sentence is uttered rather impetuously, and 
Tom colors a little. 

The Judge nods again, and smiles quictly. 

Then be pulls down his spectacles, and goes on 
with his papers; and Tom slips off for a long 
happy morning with Helena. 

A vigorous search in Tom’s room reveals the 
missing letter behind the clock. No one ever 
suspects that Sybel put it there. She is so glad 
not to be found out that she forgives Lena for 
spoiling her plans about Alice Rivington. She 
even becomes very fond of her again—as all the 
Wyndham household are. <A& for the Jude, he 
has been heard to gay more than once, as he 
kisses Lena's soft cheek, or gently smooths her 
bright hair: ‘My dear, you'll be the very wife 
for Tom! You have more common sense than 
any girl I know.” 
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Trey bear ber, white-robed, in; palm-branches lying, 
Thrown there triumphant down, 

For she has fought her fight, and conquering, dying, 
Has won, through death, her crown! 


Soft swells the chanting: like some angol-quire 
That bovers in the skics 

To bear the freed ecoul on—hark! higher, higher, 
Far off in space it dies. 


And then I se, as in « vision, gleaming, 
The everlasting gates; 
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And throuch them, open flung, such glory streaming! 
While Ho before them waits. 


And saints and martyrs, harpers harping, crying: 
“How blessed are the dead, 
When dying in the Lord. It ia not dying: 
They bring their sheaves instead ! 


“Their works do follow them: each high endeavor, 
Each noble deed and word.” 
And still they sing: “ Forever and furever, 
Ob, blessed in the Lord!" 


‘ 
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Ste was such a mere slip of a girl that it 
scemed a wonder she could work the change in “A penny for your thoughts, Miss Elia,’’ he 
the whole house that she did. Tall and slim, { said, presently, in a low voice. 

With an eager chanyeful face, a bright impulsive Elia smiled slowly without looking at him. 
manner, an odd mingling of childishness and “T was building castles,’ she said: “such tall 
dignity: no one could resist her long, and every-{ ones; aud now they have all tumbled down: you 
body felt glad she had come to brighten up the } have called me back to every-day life.” 

quiet old boarding-house. Even Miss Stevens, ‘Tam sorry—’’ he commenced, diffidently. 
who was a beauty and accomplished, came to like ‘Oh, never mind,” with a bright glance: “T 
~ her when she found Miss Van Kortland did not } can build them up again at any time. I excel in 
attempt to usurp any of her rights, or to take} building castles ‘in Spain*’—and really, they 
awny any of her admirers; while the older men } never hurt me; you know, some people think it 
of the house rejoiced to find so much freshness 3 is an injurious habit; but to me and Kitty it isa 
and innocence in a nineteenth-century girl. positive help. This way. If things go wrong, or 

She had a little sister with her—a shy, delicate } we are disappointed, or cheated out of some 
chill—and they appeared to be alone in the world, § enjoyment, I take Kitty on my lap, and we have 
save for a grave, stern-looking uncle who had en- $a dream together—I interpreting for her—and 
gaged board for them, and who came to see them $ that, of course, we can make as extravagant as 
once @ month, and staid just one hour each } we like; and by the time we come to the end, we 
time. have had a better time perhaps than the reality 

We are quite alone in the world,” said Flin } would have been.” 

to Mrs. Stevens, when they first came, drawing “You and Kitty are philosophers,” said John, 
Kitty closer to her side. ‘We are more like } smiling, the kindly light deepening ir. his eyes. 
mother and child than like sisters; you see, ae ‘But does that always satisfy you?” 

is delicate, and I have to take great care of her, “Na,” said Llia, wistfully. ‘Sometimes I can’t 
with an assumption of womuanliness that made; console myself so—lI feel cross and wicked for a 
Mrs. Stevens smile. | little while; and sometimes I long to be rich, to 

Their room was opposite John Thurber’s—one } give my Kitt’”—rubbing her chin softly over the 
of the ‘“‘older-men,” over forty, whose hair was } child’s head—* everything: to travel, to buy lots 
thickiy sprinkled with gray, rich and eccentric. { of books, and pretty clothes for us both. You 
Yet he liked them very much—the sweet frank ! did not think I was so vain, did you? But I love 


sat near, his paper in his lap, a pleasant light 
in his eyes, looking at the two. 
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yet modest manner of the girl, and the shy? pretty clothes as well as anybody. Oh, and I 
demureness of the child. So he took to making } want to have a lovely voice: then I'd sing for 
much of Kitty, coaxed her to sit on his knee, } you.” 

even brought her candies—sorely against his Then she blushed suddenly, and added: 
conscience—and was fully repaid by ee 3s bright ‘But how foolish. Come, Kitt: it’s time you 
smile and earnest ‘‘ How kind you are.’’ Then a4 
gradually he and Elia commenced to have long 
talks together, and he was amused and interested 
by her quick, original remarks. 

One evening they were all in the back parlor, 
while Miss Adele favored them with “The trail- 
ing garments of the night,” in a clear soprano, 
incited thereto by an ardent admirer who hung 
over the piano. 

Mrs. Stevens nodded in her chair, Mr. Ferris 
read his paper, Elia sat by the fire in a low chair, 
her arms round kitty, her big brown eyes staring 


at the glowing coals in the grate. John Thurber 
(60) 


were in bed: say ‘good-night’.’’ And she rose. 

«© Will you—won’t—wouldn’t you like to go to 
the theatre with me to-morrow evening?’ asked 
John, awkwardly. ‘Money’ is to be played at 
Wallack’s, and I think you may like it.”’ 

‘‘ Indeed, I should like it,’’ cried Elia, clapping 
her hands softly, her great eyes shining. “I 
have only been twice to the theatre in my life. 
You are so kind,”’ putting her hand frankly into 
John’s. Then she and Kitty went upstairs. 

‘Will I do?’ asked Miss Van Kortland, the 
next evening, as she stood in the hall putting on 
her gloves. 
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“You look—” suid John, eyeing her with {after day, while bursts of laughter and songs 
approval—and truly, she was pleasant to look at, ¢ proved the confinement was rot irksome. Every- 
in her dark-brown suit aud brown hat, its scarlet ; one was busy with Christmas gifts, and at Kitty's 
bands and feathers lighting up the brunette face § special request everybody was to hang up a 
_ beneath—*‘ you look,’’ he repeated, the color { stocking; and it was put to vote by the elders, aud 
rising to his broad forehead (he wasn’t used to { nuanimously carried, that said stockings should 
payiug compliments), ‘like a little brown bird, ; be hung in the parlor; Mr. Henderson, who, with 
with a pretty top-knot of red.” his wife, occupied the entire second floor, and 
“Good!” replied Elia, dancing about. “TI like ; was an oracle unto Mrs. Stevens, throwing bhim- 
that: for I trimmed that ‘ pretty top-knot’ myself. § self warmly into the idea. 
Are you sure it’s not too red?’ anxiously. At last the eventful morning dawned. All 
“Quite sure,” replied John, promptly; then ; came down bright and early to breakfast. Then 
they started off. , Mr. Henderson opened the parlor-door, and 
How can that evening be described? Thecharm- ;} everybody rushed in. 
ing, witty play, tue dainty little supper afterward, I have scarcely time to tell you of all the 
and the walk home. It was very cold, and Elia had 3 presents that were given and received: of the 
no muff; so with one hand in the breast of ber ; beautiful things that Mrs. Henderson got, or the 
coat, and the other in John’s overcoat-pocket—at 3 useful things that Mrs. Stevens found on her 
his sugyestion—she danced along by his side, chat- § chair; how Miss Adele’s heart was made glad by 
tering everything that came into her head. handsome gifts from all; how even Mr. Ferris 
“IT can't tell you how I have enjoyed it all,’’ § fuund some one had remembered him. [ow 
she suid, shaking hands with John on their floor. ; Kitty actually shouted with joy at the chairful of 
John laid his other hand over hers. toys, buoks, and candies; how Mr. Thurber found 
‘You have given me more pleasure than I ; among his things two parcels—‘ From Elia and 
have given you,” he said, simply. | hitty Van Kortlaund’’—which proved to be a pair 
After this, they went out together very often, } of slippers and a pin-cushion, worked by the 
and Elia and Kitty came to look upon John Thur- ¢ girls: ‘every stitch except the soles,’’ said Kitt. 
ber as their best friend. Elia teased him, tyran- 3 Or how Elia found, under all her gifts, a queer- 
nized over him, and, in a quaint, innocent fashion, 3 shaped white parcel, which proved to be a jewel- 
made much of him, untjl she had crept into bis 3 case containing a simple, handsome pair of gold 
very heart. bangles, with a card—* Miss Elia, from her friend, 
It was something new for Mrs. Stevens and ; John Thurber.” 
Miss Adele to see Mr. ‘Thurber—who, in the ten “Oh! oh! oh!” cried Elia, drawing in her 
years he had boarded with them, had never once § breath until her mouth looked like a button. 
paid attention to anything feininine— holding ; ‘‘ How perfectly lovely! Oh, Mr. Thurber! you 
worsted for Elia, telling Kitt storics, and playing $ are so good to me! They are just what I’ve been 
games with both the girls, bringing flowers, can- } pining after, the longest time.” Then obeying 
dies, fruit, and books. Everybody in the house { her first impulse, she marched across to John, 
noticed it, and Mrs. Stevens began to look at Miss } pulled him down to her level, and actually kissed 
Adele, and Miss Adele to look buck, ‘‘und a cloud 3 him. 
began to rise, no bigger than a man’s hand.” All smiled, except Mrs. Stevens, who looked 
‘That girl is not as siinple as she looks,” said ; angry. Mr. Thurber’s tuce grew scarlet; but he 
Miss Stevens. ‘She is playing a deep gamo: she § answered, bravely : 
is after the old man’s money.’’ Miss Adele ‘‘T am very glad you like them; I hoped you 
would have taken John Thurber in a minute, with ; would—” 
hia forty years and all his eccentricities, without $ It never occurred to Elia that she had done 
one spark of love on her side: for he was rich— {anything out of the way in kissing a man oid 
that mighty salver of ‘a multitude of sins’’— } enough to be her father. It had seemed to her 
and she was (whisper it) thirty-four. the proper thing to do under the circumstances, 
Even the “general house-work’’ confided to her and she had done it. And the rest of the day 
intimate friend next door that ‘‘ Miss Elia wuz 3 passed like a happy dream. Jobu’s manner had 
a-scttin’ her cap fur the ole man.’ No one? changed a little, but in what respect the girl . 
seemed to think it possible there might be a sweet 3 could scarce have told; but it only made hiin all 
blossom of love slowly developing in the girl’s } the kinder, and she and Kitty and John enjored 
heart all unknown to herself. ¢ that day with all their hearts. Many a tine. long 
Christmas came on apace. Kitty had holidays, 3 after, she remembered it. Mrs. Stevens’ and Miss 
eand she and Elia were shut up in their room day ; Adele's cold looks and manner had no effect upou 
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her: I doubt if she even noticed they were not! two women. ‘I won't ‘belicve it; I know he 
as cordiul as usuat. didn’t.”’ 





“Do you?’’ retorted Mra. Stevens, angrily. 
Il. “Why shouldn't he, if he thought it? Everyone 
Bur in the days that came after, Elia felt the? has seen the dead-set you have made at him. 
coldness without understanding it, and puzzled Everyone sees through it—himself included. It 
over it alone; for Kitt was too young to under-3 is shameful, the way you have run after him. 
stand a trouble like this. ‘ What have I done?’ 3 I can't gel you what I thought ches 
she asked herself. However, one day, sitting with } morning.” 
Mrs. Stevens and Miss Adele, the storm, which} «Yuu must remember he is a man of the 
had now assumed large proportions, burst. world,” put in Miss Adele, calmly; ‘‘and you 
‘Miss Van Kortland,’’ begno Mrs. Stevens, } should feel grateful to mother for letting you 
“did you know that I was acquainted with the § know what a valuation. he puts upon your kind 
Allisons? ‘hey are friends of Mr. Thurber's.”” 3 attentions. All pure Platonic affection on your 
“Are you, indeed?’’ said Elia, wondering at: side, of course,” with a sneer. 
the sudden foreboding of evil that came over her. ‘How dare you spcak to me so?” cried the 
“T have heard him speak of them.” girl, with quivering lips, her eyes ablaze. 
‘IT spent last evening with them,” continued 3 ; “Aren't you ashamed of yourselves? I never 
Mrs. Stevens, pinning her work viciously to her } even thought of such a thing. I looked upon 
knee; ‘and while there, I heard something which | him as my friend. I wouldn't marry hiw for a 
i think you ought to know: and you can act as} kingdom. So tell your friend to muke her mind 
you please about it. Mrs. Allison, it seems, has ; easy. Mrs. Stevens, I shall not stay here any 
heard of you—through Mr. Thurber, I suppose.” longer than I ean help. V'll telegraph for uncle.” 





She stopped, put the pin in her mouth, while she How she got out of the room she could never 

creased another tuck. ; tell; or up to her room. Here she threw herself 
“Well?” said Elia, quietly. flat on the bed, burying her face in the pillows, 
“Well,” repeated the elder lady, a trifle em-} every nerve quivering, hurt to her very heart. 

barrassed, ‘‘she said that—well, she asked me} Her friend John Thurber, whom she had looked 


what kind of a girl you were; and, of course, 1} upon as the truest, noblest man that lived, whose 
spoke as well—that is, ] spoke well of you—and friendship had seemed a strong rock of refuge— 

you must remember I am only repeating her} A- had suid that (for, spite of herself, a miscrable 
words. She said she had heard that you ee conviction came over her that he had said it: 
trying your best to catch Mr. Thurber, and that } why else should those women say so?—thcy had 
she did not think much of any girl that would $ nothing to gain by her lusing a friend. Poor inno- 
marry & man for moncy, especiaily » man as old cent Elin! )—/e thought she was trying to get 
as he is. She called you designing, and said that’ him to marry her—for his money. Ter face 
Mr. Thurber said—’’ felt scorched with hot blushes. Had she really 

She hesitated here. been immodest? What had she done? 

‘What did Mr. Thurber say ?”’ asked Elia, with Memory ran rapidly over the six months of 
very set lips. ‘Tell me—} would rather know.” 3 their acquaintance. Instance after instance rose 

‘She said that when she teased him about} to her mind: things done in the innocence of @ 
you, Mr. Thurber said he knew better than to} pure heart, but which seemed positively, wick- 
be ‘caught by chaff.’”’ edly bold and forward to her now. 

Ah, Mrs. Stevens! one grain of truth; but so “And I kissed him!’ she cried, clasping her 
distorted, its originator could scarce have recog-§ hands, as Christmas morning flashed into her 
nized it. Mrs. Allison hud teased John penne mind, We must despise me—perhaps is lauch- 
in a general way, as far as she dared, prophery=) ing at me in his heart. What shall I do? Vd 
ing he ‘‘ would go through the woods, and pick} never, never marry him: not if he begged and 
up a crooked stick at the end”; and he er seen en he has no desire to do. Oh, 
answered, smiling: “ 1’ll not be caught by chaff, ¢ John Thurber, my friend, how could you believe 
anyhow. When I am canght, it will be by sweet; so ill of me?’ Then. starting up: “Tll show 
pure gold,” his heart throbbing at the recollec- them all they have made a mistake. Tl] Jet him 
tion of the slim hand that had lain in his that} know I don't care a jot for him: I must, or I 
evening, and the merry **Come home soon and} should die of shame. Oh, how could he misjudge 
safe.” sme so? Oh, Kitt, my davling!” asthe child ran 

‘John Thurber never said that with regard} in; ‘‘come put your arms round me, and love 
to me,’’ oried Elia, hotly, rising and facing the} me: for I am so desolate.” : 
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She was so quiet, so dignified, at dinner, and } wretched attempt ata laugh. ‘If I married man 
so cold to John, that that gentleman knew not ; so much older than myself, you might be sure it 
what to make of her. In vain he racked his; would not be for love. If I ever muazry, 1 shall 
brain for a reason. Then a fit of diffidence came * hope to win both a young man and a rich one. 
over him, which made him appear stiff; and when ’ I’ve no desire to be an old man's darling.”’ 
she asked Mr. Ferris to take a message to the tele “Child! child!’ said Mr. Ferris, sadly. ‘ 
graph office for her, John rose, and left the room “Your sentiments do you great honor,’’ said 
with a cool good-night. He hated caprice; and’? John Thurber, quictly. His face looked as if cut 
Elia’s behavior looked like it to him. ul of stone, and his eyes flashed as only gray 

The next evening, going up the fourth-floor eyes can when filled with scorn; but his voice 

stairs, he met Elia on her way down. She was ! Was quite even. 

late for dinner. The hall was not lighted, and ; “Miss Van Kortland’s uncle,’’ announced the 

they almost ran aguinst one another. servant, suddenly. So Elia and Kitty went into 
* Good-evening,’’ he said, taking her hand; ; the other parlor. 

and she let him keep it for a moment. “low? Ag she crept. up to bed that nicht, Tobi came 

are you to-night? Aren’t you well?’ Something ’ out of his room. Drawing her close to the light 

in the quiet figure chilled hin. in the hall, he said, in the same repressed voice: 
“Yes,” suid Elia: only one small word, but/ ‘Look atme. Answer me truly. Do you mean 

with an involuntary quiver in her voice that ' what you said to-night? From your very heart, 

touched John’s heart. ‘do you mean it? Tell me the truth. More 
“My poor little lonely girl!’ he whispered, ; depends on your answer than perhaps you 

and suddenly guthered her into his arms—just / think.” 

an instant. Then Elia struggled away: her heart j ‘‘Terhaps he is going to condescend to be 

throbbing, her cheeks burning with shame and; caught by chaff,” thought Elia, wrathfully. “ You 

entempt for herself. She stuod in the dark for ¢ have no right to question me,” she cried, proudly. 

s few minutes, battling aguinst her heart, and ‘* But if it will be any satisfaction to you to hear 

calling up all her pride. ‘it, 1 repeat it: 1 mean it—I mean it—1 mean it. 
‘Have you been reading the divorce-case of § There!’ 

Money tersus Youth that is now pending?” asked “But you would not marry a man for his 

Mr. Ferris that evening. They were all in the / ¢ money?’ incredulously. 





back-parlor. “It would be a great temptation,’’ answered 
“Yes,’’ answered John, slowly; ‘and a sadder ; Elia, recklessly. ‘You know 1 have always 
case I never read. Mercenary—’”’ wanted to be rich.” 


‘Yes,’’ interrupted Mrs. Stevens, with a cruel ‘‘] have made a very great mistake,” said 
glance at Elia; ‘ without doubt she married him 3 Jolin, wearily. 
for his money; and when that began to take “I think you have,’ she replied, defiantly, 
wings, BBE found out the incompatibility of their but with a catch in her voice. Then, putting 
tempers.’ ou her hand: “ Kitty and I are going away in 
**What could be expect?’ spoke Elia, sharply. ; the morning. Uncle is coming for us. [lease 
“A man of fifty and a girl of eighteen: what let me thank you for all your lindness ta us 
congeni:lity of tastes could there be between ; both.’’ And, coldly, they shook hands. 
them? He might have known she was not mas ilia sat on the edge of her bed, her head 
rying him for love.” drooped low on her breast, her arms hanging 
The effect of this speech was electrical. Mr. $ straight down by her sides, utterly dejected. 
Ferris looked aghast over the top of his paper; { ‘It’s done,’ she thought, a pitying sensation 
John Thurber turned white and stern; Mr. and ; coming over her for that other Elia who had been 
Mrs. Henderson looked sorry; Mrs. Stevens and} so happy. ‘‘ You've lost your best friend, poor 
Miss Adele glanced knowingly at cach other. ; girl. He'll never know you've lied to him: he'll 
“Why, don't you think it possible for a woman 3 always think of you as a miserable mercenary 
to love a man so much older than herself?’ asked } wretch—always, as long as you two live. And 
Mr. Ferris, gently. I'm only eighteen: I may live a long time. 
‘‘No,”’ said Elia, deliberately. though her heart} And he is strong: he may live a long time. 
heat so fast it almost choked the falsehood on her? And always after this we shall be strangers. 
lips; “I do not. Women who marry old men } Oh, God! how shall I ever keep on—going back 
invariably do it for money, or & home, or some to the desolate lonely life before I met him? Did 
other such reason. They can’t do it for love: ; he really say that mean thing about me? Even 
it would be too absurd, you know,’ with ajif he did, how could I have forgotten all his 
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kindness, to wound him s0? 
this minute: then perhaps he would forgive me, 
and love me avnin.” 
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I wish I could die? trees. A girl leaned listlessly against one of the 


| posts of the piazza. Her eyes gazed indifferently 


at the beauty around her. There were curves of 


Thank God [ found it out in time!’ mut- {sadness about the full mobile lips, that were not 


tered John, marching up and down his room. 
“T might have made two lives miserable. And 
yet—it was so sweet,’ with a slow bitter smile. 
“T would have staked my soul on that girl's 
unworldliness. But she assured me—'’ And 


even as he thought, came back to his mind ; 


repeated instances of Elia’s strong desire for 
wealth: remarks playfully spoken and accepted 
at the time, but which. in this new light, “ were : 











there when we last saw her—a sadness, bowever, 
that accorded with the black dress and crape- 
trimmed straw hat pushed carelessly back from 
her face. 

Two of the desires of Flia’s heart had been 
gratified: she was wealthy, she was traveling ; 
but the riant face was changed —‘‘ very much 
changed,’’ someone thought, coming along the 
plazza with Kitty. That young person was 


confirmation strong as ‘proofs of Holy Writ.” ; dancing along in high glee. 


Six weeks after, as Kitty and Elia were sitting 


alone in their uncle's parlor at the hotel, John } knows us. 


Thurber was announced. Elia noticed that he 
looked older, graver, sterner. 


“I can only stay five minutes,”’ he said, keep- ‘ 
ing his hat in his hand. “TI start fom Europe } 


to-morrow, to be gone some years: and I wished 
to bid Kitt and you good-bye. You look pale 


Elia,” she cried, ‘I’ve found someone that 
Isn’t it nice? See?” 
Elia turned slowly, to meet the gaze of a pair 
of well-remembered gray eyes. A flood of color 
swept over her facey even to the tips of her ears ; 
and such a welcome light flashed into her eyes 
that the new-comer could not fail to see it. 


‘John! John Thurber!’’ she cried, breath- 


and thin: have you been ill?” his gray eyes? lessly, both hands outstretched, and laid in 


searching her face. 


’ John’s strong ones. 


Her gladness was unmis- 


‘“‘T am quite well,’’ answered Elia, the color ; takable: her lips were quivering—tears were in 
rushing to her face. ‘Won't you sit down?” 3 her eyes now. ‘I am so glad to see you,” she 


‘“Nq, thanks,’ said John; then they stood 
withont a word. 

‘‘Good-bye, Kitt,” he said, presently: The 
little girl commenced to cry, and throwing her | 
arms round him, kissed him. Then he put out 
his hand to Elia. 

‘‘Good-bye; God bless you,’’ he said, very 
gently. 

Elia stood white and dumb before him. The 
truth—sweet loving words—lay behind her lips; 
but she wns trembling so she could not speak 
them. Twice her lips moved, but no sound 
came; the dark eyes had in their depths a look 
of anguish that puzzled John, and haunted him 
for many a day. 

‘*Good-bye,” he repeated, smoothing her cold 
fingers with his other hand. Then he dropped 
#, and went away. 

Elin heard his steps echoing down the long 
corridor: listened till the sounds ceased, then 
cowered down by the fire, on the floor, shivering 
—her arms round Kitty, her eyes wide open and 
dry, moaning with a great lonely wistful longing. 
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Aw Algerian sun shone bright and warm; the 3 inward resolve. 


repeated. 

‘‘Soam I glad to see you,’, said John, uncon- 
sciously stroking her hand with an old well- 
remembered gesture. ‘ But how came you here? 
And why in mourning ?” 

‘For uncle,” she answered. ‘He dicd eight 
months ago, and as Kitt wasn’t very strong, and 
Mrs. Esdaile, a friend of ours, was coming abroad, 
wo came with her, and, in our aimless wanderings, 
drifted here. And you?” 

“‘T took a run over here,” replied John, ‘to see 
this part of the world. You spoke of Mrs. Fscdaile 
—is she a small pretty woman, with a very pleas- 
ant manner?’ 

‘‘Yes,’’ answered Flia, a spasm of jealousy 
contracting her foolish httle heart. 

‘©T think I know her,” snid John, slowly. 
met her several times in New York.” 

“And will you go all round with us?” cried 
Kitty, who felt it quite time she received some 
notice. ‘We've wanted to see the dervishes, and 
to go to the gardens, and to buy some things; but 
Mrs. Esdaile hasn't been feeling well, and she 
says Elia and I ought not to go alone.” 

‘Certainly,’ said John, making a sudden 
‘“¢T need not go back to Paris 


re | 


skies were blue as sapphire; the grass and foli- 3 for two weeks yet, and those two weeks I will 
ace and flowers seemed singing one glad pean of < devote to taking you about, Kitt.” 


joy: mere existence was a pleasant fact. From 
the piazza of the Grand Hotel des Bains, glimpses 


“And Elia?’ queried Kitt. 
John glanced at the girl; she stood with her 


of the Mediterranean could be seen between the $ clasped hands bebind her back, gazing away at 
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the scrap of blue sea visible; and he noticed ‘ been in his manner for Elia alone was gone; and 
aguin the weariness of her expression. What ‘ yet, she told herself, how could she expect any- 
had caused it? Could it be grief for her uncle? ? thing else, after what she had done? Sometimes, 
“IT am sorry to hear of your uncle’s death,” he’ looking up suddenly and finding John’s eyes 
said, presently. ‘I suppose it was a great loss } upon her, the color would rush headlong over iicr 
to you?” tace, and the words tremble on her lips. So the 
‘‘He was very kind to Kitt and me,” replied } time sped by, until the day before the one set for 
Elia, simply: ‘‘and of course we felt his death. ) his departure came. 
But you know, Mr. Thurber, we saw very little; They had planned a trip to the Jardin d’ Essais 
of him, and he was not an affectionate man, so I = large public-garden, some distance from the 
am. afraid we do not fecl it as much as we ought. otel—and started off in good time, in spite of a 
He was our only relative, too; and—’ } headache which had assailed Mrs. Esdaile. The 
‘He left us lots of money,’ put in Kitty. ? ride on the train was a delightful one, but bad 
“We need not wear old dresses any longer; and? the effect of making Mrs. Esdaile so ill that she 
when we go back to New York, we can have a} was obliged to return with her maid in the next 
great big house, and a horse for me to ride, and train, leaving the two girls under John’s care. 
lota of things—”’ Nothing loth, they went on, and the gardens fully 
“Hush, Kitt,’ quickly said her sister. repaid them for coming: long cool avenues and 
“T must congratulate you on having realized 3 walks of palm and bamboo, the latter interlapping 
the wish of your heart,’’ remarked John, coldly. ° overlead, the foliage being thick enough to shield 
Elia threw out both hands quickly, while the } them completely from the glare of the sun, a light 
color rushed to her face. ‘Don’t,’ she said, ? breeze just rustling the leaves of the trees like 
brokenly: ‘‘you used to be kind,” and walked 3 some soft lullaby, with glimpses of the blue sky 
rapidly away from them. here and there, and in the distance the Djur-Jura 
Mrs. Esdaile did remember John Thurber, and § Mountains, with the still higher snowy range 
immediately proceeded to make herself agreeable ; rising behind them. A perfect day—one of the 
tohim. They took excursions in every direction, § days that come occasionally in a lifetime. 
say the dancing dervishes, bought silk, and amber, They sat on a bench in a secluded walk, and 
and curious trifles, drank delicious coffee with } Kitt soon wandcred away, leaving them quite 
pastille of ambergris.in it, invaded the dark? alone. Here was the opportunity: and Elia 
unlighted holes of the Arabs in search of golden gathered up all her courage to meet it. John was 
enbroidery and quaintly carved boxes; visited looking pleasantly at her—and she certainly was 
the cemetery on Friday to see the women ‘“ feed- § worth looking at. The close-fitting flannel dress 
ing their dead’; then tothe Holy Well, to witness } showed off her sweet young figure to advantage, 
the sucrifices for the sick; to the Mosque, to sec } the wind playing with the soft loose hair on her 
a mirabout’s tomb; to the gardens below the / forehead, a color in her cheeks, her eyes shining 
hotel, where the picturesque Arabs and descend- } with excitement. ; 
ants of Noah, with their veiled women, walked,’ ‘Mr. Thurber,” she began, quickly, “I want 
and sat, and smoked, and drank delicious coffee, ’ to say something to you: I have wanted to say it 
all the sunny afternoons. The days flew by on for a long time, and I was so afraid you would go 
) 
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golden wings. John was kind and genial; Mrs. § away without my getting an opportunity.” 
Eadaile bright, and exerting herself wonderfully ; “Well?” said John, kindly. 
Kitt almost wild with delight; and Elia happy, “Do you remember something I said, once, 
with a restless happiness that was almost a: more than a year ago, about a young girl marry- 
pain at times. Every evening, she said: ‘One > ing a man much older than herself for money ?”’ 
more day gone:’’ for the two weeks were almost? “Well?” repeated Jolin, but coldly this time, 
over. ; and looking intensely bored. He thought it very 
After a great deal of reflection, Elia had made ; poor taste in her to refer to that conversation, and 
up her mind that she had something to say to} bis heart hardencd against her. Elia felt it, and 
Mr. Thurber; but no opportunity presented itsclf it made her task the more diiticult ; but she went 
to say it. She was never alone with him. It} bravely on, her voice and lips quivering. 
seemed to her jealous fancy that Mrs. Esdaile; ‘I am sorry to bring it up again, but I must: 
monopolized entirely too much of his attention. § for I have to confess, Mr. Thurber, I—1 told 
Poor Elia! she had been used to being first with } you a falsehood that night. I did’not mean one 
John; and now, it seemed to her, any one was 3 word I said: it was a deliberate lie.”’ She choked 
preferred! to herself. Ife was most kind—merry, ? over the words. 
genial; but that peculiar something which had } John looked at her in astonished sternness. 
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Her face was crimson, her lips quivering; but «But you don’t believe now that I meant all 
the shamed cyes faced him bravely. that?” broke in Elia, eagerly. “You will think 
“What do you mean?’ he asked, in a cold § better of me now—as you used to?’ with a timid 
measured tone, that chilled her. grace that was very winning. 
“T heard something that I was told you said John turned suddenly, and took her hands. 


about me, and it hurt me go that I got very 
angry; and to show you that I did not care, I 
made that wicked speech, and told a lie—I that 
always prided myself on telling the truth. You 
know L never really cared for money—not in a 
mercenary way; and it has been dreadful all 
this time to know what a miserable opinion you 
must have of me, and that [ imight never be able 
to tell you the truth—though I tried to tell it to 
you that day at the hotel in New York,” with a 
sob, the words coming with difficulty. She hid 


‘* Look at me, Elia,” he said, impressively, his 
gray eyes wide open and eager, ‘I am going to 
make a second venture, and feel as a pumester 
must who is staking his all on one throw. * Look 
at me, child, straight in the eyes, and tell me 
honestly, truthfully, if in the time since we 
parted, when you have had time to compare your 
old gray-haired lover with other newer, gayer 
friends, there has ever been a time when you 
have missed me—as I have missed you—with 
all your heart: when you would have been will- 
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her face in her hands. ing to put your hand in mine, and say ‘I love 
John looked keenly at her, a curious eager $ you, John Thurber.’ FI know | ask ao govd deal. 
light in his eyes. I know I am old and stern—’ 
“Tell me.’ he cried, leaning forward, and ‘Hush!’ broke in Elia, earnestly, her sweet 


drawing her hands from her face; ‘what did } shy eyes meeting his, a happy smile touching her 
you hear? Tell me every word.” soft red lips. ‘It hurts me to hear you say such 
things of yourself. When 1 told you good-bye, 





And Elia told him: in broken incoherent sen- 3 
tences, with blushes so hot they alinost scorched 3 through all the time we've been parted, and now, 
¢ John, I love you—I love you—and I’ve missed 
you so—”’ 

The last words were finished in his arms. 

“Oh, my little one!” he whispered, tightening 
his clasp. “I had given up all hope of winning 


her face. John listened intently. Once he put 
out his hand, and stroked hers; and when she 
came to what he was reported to have said, 
he broke into an exclimation. After it was 
done, Elia hid her face again, too ashamed to 
look up. your love. Thank God I came to Algeria! and 

“Oh, child!’ said John, wistfully, “if you 4 thank God you were brave enough to confess the 
had only come to me, and asked me the truth / truth! or we might have drifted further and 
of it! I did say it, Elia: but not as it was! further apart, and finally lost each other.” 
repeated to you, my poor little girl. Could you | « Or suppose, John,” murmured Elia, solemnly, 
think me so mean, so contemptible, when I would { clinging closer to him, ‘one of us had dicd in this 
have given my very life for you?” Then he long dismal year; or suppose you hadnt come 
related the incident as it occurred; and Elia ¢ here—New York is a long step from Algeria— 
suw how it had heen distorted to suit a malicious 3 would we ever have met again, } wonder?” 
vurpose. “It grieved me to the heart,’ he went “Oh, Mr. Thurber!’ cried Kitty, dancing 
cn, ‘to hear you say what you did. I could not {down on them, “some people over there keep 
reconcile it with what I knew of you, and yet you ! repeating such a queer word: ‘ Kisinet-—Kismet !’ 
asstired me—”’ } What is ‘Kismet’ ?” 
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IN THE ORCHARD. 





BY BENNETT BELLMAN. 





LILIAN, thon fairy sprite, ; Tho Great Artist made von well— 
Sunshine shadowed in with night; Took the sunbeam from the skiea, 
With thy wondrous wistful eyes, And the rainbow-tints that dwell, 
With thy winsome winning fuce, Thus to make your hair and eyes, 
Like a sunbeam from the skies, He hath mixed his colors well: 
Fn the orebard-shade apace— . Sunshine, shadow, sniiles and tears— 


As if frum heaven descended, Sweetly are they blended. 


